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Introduction 


The beauty of a game of chess is usually appraised, and 
with good reason, according to the sacrifices it contains. Sacri¬ 
fice—a hallowed, heroic concept! Advancing in a chivalrous 
mood, the individual immolates himself for a noble idea. 

Such sacrifice evokes our homage and admiration even 
where the idea as such does not meet with our full approval. 
In chess, which we like to view as a counterpart of life, a 
sacrifice arouses similar feelings in us. On principle we incline 
to rate a sacrificial game more highly than a positional game. 
Instinctively we place the moral value above the scientific. We 
honor Capablanca, but our hearts beat higher when Morphy’s 
name is mentioned. The magic of the sacrifice grips us and we 
care nothing for the accompanying circumstances—whether 
Morphy’s opponents were weaker than Capablanca’s, how 
Morphy would fare today, how Capablanca would have played 
in those far-off days. The glowing power of the sacrifice is 
irresistible: enthusiasm for sacrifice lies in man’s nature. 

The experts like to disparage the habit of valuing a game 
according to the amount of material sacrificed. This is under¬ 
standable to a certain extent, but nonetheless deplorable. The 
expert is too preoccupied with technique to be able to share 
the simple-hearted joy of the multitude. He watches the play 
not from the auditorium but from the stage itself. He is also 
perhaps a little case-hardened. But the rank-and-file players 
have preserved fresh and natural feelings: they are delighted 
now as always with the combinative style. 

In spite of this fact—and the related fact that chess books 
are after all written for the ordinary player—there is no sys- 
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tematic treatise in chess literature dealing with the nature of 
the sacrifice in all its variety. That is why I have undertaken 
to deal with this hitherto neglected subject. 

My unpretentious book lays no claim to being exhaustive. 
It is meant to be a guide, not a textbook—which is unsuitable 
for the subject. 

For this reason I have thought it best to preserve a sub¬ 
jective standpoint by using only my own games by way of 
illustration. I have given much thought to the characteristics 
of the sacrifice, and as I have myself played many sacrificial 
games in the thirty years of my career, I have collected a mass 
of pertinent information, the fruits of which will be found in 
this volume. May this material be both useful and stimulating 
to those who are relatively inexperienced. 

Finally, I wish to anticipate the possible reproach that I 
have written this book for the purpose of self-glorification, 
because I am reputed to be an attacking, combinative player. 

This reputation doubtless has its origin in the fact that in 
former years I frequently adopted gambit openings. It must 
be said, however, that any fairly successful player has brought 
off combinations and sacrifices; the perception of such possi¬ 
bilities forms a part of sound play as much as the knowledge 
of openings and endgames. 

If I have drawn on my own games as illustrations, the rea¬ 
son is not that I think they are the best examples, but that, as 
a matter of course, I am more familiar with them; I am nat¬ 
urally better able to give the reasons underlying my own 
combinations. 

The art of sacrificing correctly cannot be learned to quite 
the same degree as expertness in the openings; sacrificial play 
is much more dependent on personal qualities. That is why 
every great master goes his own particular way in this field; 
when it comes to sacrificing, there are many artists and many 
styles, all of them unique. 



1. The Various Types of Sacrifices 


In the domain of problems the various sacrificial themes 
have long since been classified and given their own nomencla¬ 
ture. In practical chess such a classification has never, to my 
knowledge, been attempted. A few combinations, such as 
“Philidor’s legacy,” have their own names; but apart from that, 
nothing has been done except an occasional loan from the 
problemist, such as “self-block,” “vacating sacrifice” and the 
like. True, problem composers have a much easier task: their 
ideas are preconceived and can be executed without any inter¬ 
ference by an opponent! Superfluous pieces are simply elimi¬ 
nated, so that the underlying idea ultimately appears in purest 
form permitting clear-cut diagnosis. 

It is otherwise in practical chess. Here well-defined combina¬ 
tions and sacrifices turn up more or less at hazard. Hardly ever 
are they “pure” and “economical” as in problems, and conse¬ 
quently they are harder to recognize and classify. This is doubt¬ 
less one of the reasons why such classification has not yet been 
attempted. 

I can well imagine that some other author would classify 
the various types of sacrifices in an altogether different manner. 
That is why I again emphasize my purely subjective point of 
view. A definitive treatment cannot be expected from a first 
attempt. It will probably take a long time to establish for 
practical chess the kind of universally acceptable nomenclature 
that exists in the realm of problems. 

Sacrifices represent in chess an exceptionally important 
phase of the struggle. Beauty is not the sole object. They have 
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the common aim of increasing the effectiveness of other pieces 
outside of the normal routine, if possible suddenly. In equalized 
positions their purpose is to gain time. But mostly they serve 
to increase already existing advantages and they are conse¬ 
quently particularly adapted to the exploitation of mistakes by 
the other side. It may be that an advantage in development is 
turned into a grand assault, or that a weak point in the enemy 
lines is ripped open in the same way. 

The advantage to be exploited need not be of a general na¬ 
ture; it can be merely local. Particularly in such cases does the 
sacrifice provide an indispensable weapon; for placid play is 
apt to dissipate the advantage, with resultant drifting into a 
drawn position. 

A sacrifice at the right moment takes opportunity by the 
forelock. The opponent may gain material, but he is tempted 
or forced to make some temporarily useless moves, his troops 
become disordered and the disconnected forces are beaten 
before they can put up a united front to the enemy. 

To get the unwieldy mass of possible sacrifices into some 
sort of order, we must first classify them under three heads: 
form, size and object. 

Under the heading “form,” there are two types: active and 
passive. 

In distinguishing between these two types, the deciding 
factor, from a scientific point of view, would be whether the 
sacrifice arises from a move made for the purpose of sacrificing, 
or from a raid by the enemy. In other words, through moving 
and offering a piece—or through disregarding the enemy’s 
threat to capture. Thus after 1 P-K4, P-K4; 2 P-KB4 is an 
active sacrifice. Conversely, after 1 P-K4, P-K4; 2 N-KB3, 
N-QB3; 3 P-Q4, PxP; 4 NxP, the raid 4 . . . Q-R5 allows the 
passive sacrifice 5 N-N5. 

From a practical point of view, however, I prefer to make 
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a different distinction, namely, whether or not acceptance of 
the proffered sacrifice is compulsory. Those which must be 
accepted I call active, the others passive. 

In the Allgaier Gambit (1 P-K4, P-K4; 2 P-KB4, PxP; 3 
N-KB3, P-KN4; 4 P-KR4, P-N5; 5 N-N5, P-KR3; 6 NxP) both 
forms occur in the first six moves. 5 N-N5 is a passive sacrifice, 
as it can be declined by 5 . . . N-KB3 with no worsening of 
Black’s position. Contrariwise, 6 NxP is an active sacrifice be¬ 
cause it has to be accepted. 

In the nature of things the active sacrifice is by far the more 
powerful of the two. 

The size of the sacrifice appears to be perfectly easy to deter¬ 
mine. But, as we shall see later on, this aspect also presents 
problems, as the value of each unit varies qualitatively accord¬ 
ing to the nature of a given position. 

There are sacrifices of Pawns and of pieces. The latter can 
be subdivided into full- and part-sacrifices, depending on 
whether a whole piece is given up or whether there is partial 
compensation. 

When considering part-sacrifices, we must distinguish be¬ 
tween the major and minor pieces. When minor pieces are 
sacrificed, any material compensation can consist only in 
Pawns. In the case of a major piece, the compensation may be 
minor pieces or Pawns or both. The possible resulting situa¬ 
tions are quite dissimilar, for after full sacrifices the number 
of your own units diminishes, while after a part-sacrifice it 
frequently actually increases. 

A separate chapter treats of the sacrifice of the exchange 
and all its ramifications. 

The most important classification of sacrifices is according 
to their object. 

In this respect we must first distinguish between two groups, 
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namely sham and real sacrifices. The difference is this: sham 
sacrifices involve losses of material only for a definable amount 
of time; in the case of real sacrifices, the amount of time re¬ 
quired for recovering the material is not clear. 

Therefore a sham (temporary) sacrifice involves no risk. 
After a series of forced moves, the player either recovers the 
invested material with advantage, or else even mates his oppo¬ 
nent. The consequences of the sacrifice were foreseen from 
the first. Properly speaking, there is no sacrifice, only an advan¬ 
tageous business deal. 

Yet such sacrifices must not be disparaged; often fine per¬ 
ception and a great deal of imagination are required, as well 
as the gift of intricate calculation, in order to discern possi¬ 
bilities in a position and exploit them. 

We shall divide sham sacrifices into three groups: 

1. positional sacrifices 

2. sacrifices for gain 

3. mating sacrifices 

Positional sacrifices lead to forced recovery of the material 
lost with an improvement in position. 

Thus, after 1 P-K4, P-K4; 2 N-KB3, N-QB3; 3 N-B3, B-B4 
White can sacrifice advantageously with 4 NxP, for after 
4 . . . NxN he recovers the piece by 5 P-Q4, with improved 
prospects. 

The sacrifice for gain leads to an advantage in material, the 
sacrificed material being regained by force and with interest. 

An example: 1 P-K4, P-K4; 2 N-KB3, N-QB3; 3 B-N5, 
P-QR3; 4 B-R4, N-B3; 5 0-0, B-K2; 6 P-Q4, P-QN4; 7 B-N3, 
NxQP?; 8 BxPch, KxB; 9 NxPch followed by 10 QxN. 

The mating sacrifice leads to checkmate or, alternatively, to 
immediately decisive gain of material. The actual mate can 
frequently be delayed by the heaviest counter-sacrifices (loss 
of the Queen, for example), which are, in effect, tantamount to 
mate. 
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For example: 1 P-K4, P-K4; 2 N-KB3, P-Q3; 3 B-B4, P- 
KR3; 4 N-B3, N-QB3; 5 P-Q4, B-N5; 6 PxP, NxP?; 7 NxNI 
If Black now captures the Queen, mate follows by 8 BxPch, 
K-K2; 9 N-Q5 mate. True, Black can avoid this mate in various 
ways by declining the sham sacrifice. But in that case White 
remains a piece to the good. 

In real sacrifices the player gives up material, but is unable 
to calculate the consequences with accuracy; he has to rely on 
his judgment. He obtains dynamic advantages, which he can 
realize gradually. Should he not succeed in this, he will most 
probably lose the game through deficiency in material. Therein 
lies the risk, and risk is the hallmark of the real sacrifice. This 
group will occupy most of our attention from now on. 

Compared with sham sacrifices, the real sacrifices are much 
more difficult to treat scientifically. Their secrets reveal them¬ 
selves only to the gifted and courageous player, who has strong 
if controlled self-confidence. The timid player will take to real 
sacrifices only with difficulty, principally because the risk in¬ 
volved makes him uneasy. 

The theory of real sacrifices cannot go beyond general rules, 
advice, warnings and illustrations. But let no one be discour¬ 
aged: thp moderately gifted player can obtain a considerable 
playing strength by applying himself diligently; while, on the 
other hand, weak play does not necessarily indicate lack of 
talent! 

Unlike the sham sacrifice, in which the aims are clear as 
day, the real sacrifice has vaguely defined goals; the result lies 
in the lap of the gods and at most can be formulated only 
intuitively. 

It follows that it must be a matter of some difficulty to dif¬ 
ferentiate between the various types of real sacrifices. I have 
had to adopt a subjective point of view again and to proceed 
at times by instinct. This conforms, after all, with the nature 
of these sacrifices, which in actual play are generally decided 
upon on an instinctive basis. 
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I have arrived at the following subdivisions: 

1. sacrifices for development 

2. obstructive sacrifices 

3. preventive (or anti-castling) sacrifices 

4. line-clearance sacrifices 

5. vacating sacrifices 

6. deflecting or decoy sacrifices 

7. (castled) King’s Field sacrifices 

8. King-Hunt sacrifices 


The sacrifice for development aims at an unusual accelera¬ 
tion of one’s development. To this type belong more or less 
all gambits, as, for example the Muzio Gambit (1 P-K4, P-K4; 
2 P-KB4, PxP; 3 N-KB3, P-KN4; 4 B-B4, P-N5; 5 0-0, PxN). 

The rapid formation of a center which is said by many to 
be the object of most gambits, is, strictly speaking, only a 
means to the attainment of that object (accelerated develop¬ 
ment). In the nature of things the developing sacrifice occurs 
in the opening stages—when the development on either side is 
as yet uncompleted. 

Besides the developing sacrifices known to theory, new ones 
are constantly evolved in practical play. For the most part they 
are Pawn sacrifices, but—as in the Muzio, mentioned above- 
pieces are sometimes sacrificed as well. 

The obstructive sacrifice also occurs before the respective 
developments are completed, and the object is likewise a net 
plus in development. But here we achieve our objective not 
by speeding up our own, but by slowing down the opponent’s, 
development. The material staked will have to be of a modest 
nature. An instance from the Caro-Kann Defense: 1 P-K4, 
P-QB3; 2 P-Q4, P-Q4; 3 P-K5, B-B4; 4 P-KN4, B-N3; 5 
P-KR4, P-KR3; 6 P-K6. [This last move obstructs the future 
development of Black's King Bishop.] 
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The preventive (anti-castling) sacrifice is intended to pre¬ 
vent the opponent’s castling. 

To this end even a whole piece can be given up in certain 
circumstances, namely when it is possible to hold the hostile 
King in the middle and to open up the center files. In his sec¬ 
ond match with Lasker, Steinitz gave up a piece early in the 
game for this purpose: 

1 P-K4, P-K4; 2 N-KB3, N-QB3; 3 B-B4, B-B4; 4 P-B3, 
N-B3; 5 P-Q4, PxP; 6 PxP, B-N5ch; 7 N-B3, NxKP; 8 0-0, 
BxN; 9 PxB, P-Q4; 10 B-R3. 



The line-clearance sacrifice aims at the early employment of 
the Rooks on open lines. The Alekhine variation of the French 
Defense belongs to this category: 1 P-K4, P-K3; 2 P-Q4, 
P-Q4; 3 N-QB3, N-KB3; 4 B-N5, B-K2; 5 P-K5, KN-Q2; 
6 P-KR4. 
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After 6 • . • BxB; 7 PxB, QxP White’s open King Rode 
file becomes very powerful. In certain cases this type of 
sacrifice justifies a very large stake. 

The vacating sacrifice procures access for a particular unit 
to a more favorable square. For so limited an object, only 
a small investment should be risked. A pretty case in point 
is the following example from the Two Knights’ Defense: 

1 P-K4, P-K4; 2 N-KB3, N-QB3; 3 B-B4, N-B3; 4 N-N5, 
P-Q4; 5 PxP, N-QR4; 6 P-Q3, P-KR3; 7 N-KB3, P-K5; 8 
Q-K2, NxB; 9 PxN, B-QB4; 10 P-KR3, 0-0; 11 N-R2. 



Now Black has only one really promising continuation of 
the attack: 11 . . . P-K6!; 12 BxP, BxB; 13 PxB, N-K5. 
Thanks to this Knight’s strong position, Black’s attack is very 
powerful. 

The deflecting or decoy sacrifice has the definite object of 
luring or diverting one or more enemy pieces from the main 
field of battle. The attacker, for instance, allows his opponent 
to graze on one wing in order to be able to pursue his attack 
undisturbed on the other side. Such sacrifices ordinarily occur 
only after development is far advanced. An example from the 
Ruy Lopez: 
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1 

P-K4 

P-K4 

2 

N-KB3 

N-QB3 

3 

B-N5 

P-QR3 

4 

B-R4 

N-B3 

5 

0-0 

NxP 

6 

P-Q4 

P-QN4 

7 

B-N3 

P-Q4 

8 

PxP 

B-K3 


9 

P-B3 

B-K2 

10 

B-K3 

0-0 

11 

QN-Q2 

N-R4 

12 

B-B2 

NxN 

13 

QxN 

N-B5 

14 

Q-Q3 

P-N3 

15 

B-R6 

NxNP 

16 

Q-K3 

R-Kl 

17 

Q-B4 

.... 



White has a strong attack against the hostile castled posi¬ 
tion. Black’s Knight is out of play and for the time being is 
unable to participate in the defense. 

Sacrifices in the King’s Field have the object of breaking up 
the hostile King’s castled position. They are the most frequent 
combinations in the middle game and occur in countless varia¬ 
tions. They are seldom encountered in the opening stage, 
requiring as they do an advanced stage of development. 

King-Hunt sacrifices I call those which drive the King into 
the open, where he is automatically exposed to a great many 
dangers. An example from the Vienna: 1 P-K4, P-K4; 2 
N-QB3, B-B4; 3 N-R4, BxPch. 
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White hardly has an alternative to capturing and must at 
least attempt to hold the extra piece. But his King will be 
driven from pillar to post after 4 KxB, Q-R5ch; 5 K-K3, Q- 
B5ch; 6 K-Q3, P-Q4. 

In comparing the two broad groups of sacrifices, we now 
perceive the train of thought on which this division is based. 
In the sham sacrifice the ultimate object is paramount. In the 
real sacrifice, only the provisional aim is considered. The com¬ 
mon ground in both types is that only the object visible at the 
time of the sacrifice is taken as the characteristic feature. 

In practical play, combinations frequently occur which are 
composed of several sacrifices. These usually belong to only 
one of the two main groups. But it is quite possible for a sham 
sacrifice to precede a real one. The converse can happen in 
the course of a game, but hardly as part of one combination. 

In the following pages, the various types of sacrifices will be 
treated according to their object, that is, according to their 
type. Only in two cases will the classification be according 
to the amount of material given up. These are the sacrifice of 
the exchange and the Queen sacrifice. The reasons for this are 
set forth in the respective chapters. 




SHAM SACRIFICES 


A surprisingly large number of sacrificial combinations must 
be classed as sham sacrifices, because they lack the real charac¬ 
teristics of the sacrifice. 

The material given up is regained subsequently, frequently 
with interest. They are sham sacrifices in the most literal sense 
of the word. 

With these we shall deal in the next three sections. 


POSITIONAL SACRIFICES 

To this class belong all sacrifices which have the object of 
effecting an improvement in position by temporarily giving up 
material. The recapture of the material given up, is an essential 
characteristic. It is not necessary for the compensation to be in 
the same currency. But the quid pro quo, in the material sense, 
must be adequate. In effect the positional sacrifice is a form of 
barter—only the return is not made immediately, but rather in 
the course of several moves. Again, a positional sacrifice need 
not necessarily lead to an advantage in position. Undertaken in 
a bad position, it may barely save the game or merely prolong 
resistance. 

However, if when all is said and done the positional sacrifice 
is only an exchange, it is nevertheless an exceedingly valuable 
weapon. Of course, one must gauge accurately the conse¬ 
quences of such a deal. This should not be difficult as a rule. 
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Example 1 

Queens Gambit Declined 
Match, 1931 


WHITE 

BLACK 

WHITE 

BLACK 

R. Spielmann 

V. Pirc 

R. Spielmann 

V. Pirc 

1 P-Q4 

P-Q4 

5 P-QR4 

B-B4 

2 P-QB4 

P-QB3 

6 P-K3 

N-R3 

3 N-KB3 

N-B3 

7 BxP 

N-QN5 

4 N-B3 

PxP 

8 0-0 

P-K3 



9 Q-K2 

N-K5? 


Black seeks mechanically to prevent the annoying advance 
P-K4, but is all the sooner at a disadvantage. 

10 N-K5 B-Q3 



In this position Black threatens to free his game by 11 . . . 
BxN; 12 PxB, NxN; 13 PxN, B-Q6; but in consequence of 
the unhappy move 9 . . . N-K5? his minor pieces are quite 
insecure. This circumstance gives White an opportunity for 
a decisive positional sacrifice. 

11 NxKBPI 

Not really a sacrifice at all, as White is bound to obtain ade¬ 
quate material compensation. But the important point is that 
Black's game becomes disorganized beyond hope of salvation. 
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11 KxN 

An alternative variation also characterized by a temporary 
sacrifice is 11 . . . BxPch; 12 KxB, Q-R5ch; 13 K-Nl, B-N5; 
14 NxN, BxQ; 15 N/B7-Q6ch followed by 16 BxB-when 
Black has won the Queen but still stands to lose! It is 
true that White has only three minor pieces for the Queen, 
which in ordinary circumstances assures equality; but here, 
considering the exposed position of the Black King, White 
should quickly obtain a winning attack. 

The relative value of the pieces, a vital criterion in appraising 
this type of sacrifice, is shown here in the most instructive light. 

12 Q-B3 

The essential point of the combination. The Knight and 
Bishop are both attacked and one of them, the Bishop, threatens 
to be captured with check. Thus Black must willy-nilly give 
back the piece. 

12 .... P-KN3 14 KxB Q-R5ch 

13 NxN BxPch 15 K-Nl QxN 



And so Black has even regained his Pawn. But now White’s 
attack against Black’s shattered position begins with decisive 
effect. That is the positional point of the sacrifice. [Hence 
White naturally avoids exchange of Queens.] 
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16 Q-N3 

KR-Kl 

17 B-Q2 

Q-B7 

[If 17 . . 

. N-B7 or . . 

. 'N-QS White wins the Queen with 

18 P-B3.] 




18 B-B3 

N-Q4 

19 KR-Bl 

Q-K5 



20 B-Q2 

.... 

[Black is helpless against the coming P-B3.] 


20 .... 

P-KN4 

23 P-K4 

B-N3 

21 P-B3 

Q-R5 

24 PxN 

KPxP 

22 QxQ 

PxQ 

25 B-Bl 

Resigns 


Example 2 

Kings Gambit Declined 
(in effect) 

Ostend, 1906 



WHITE 

BLACK 


WHITE 

BLACK 

R. Spielmann 

C. Schlechter 

R. Spielmann 

C. Schlechter 

1 

P-K4 

P-K4 

6 

N-B3 

B-KN5 

2 

B-B4 

N-KB3 

7 

N-QR4 

PxP 

3 

P-Q3 

B-B4 

8 

NxB 

PxN 

4 

N-QB3 

P-Q3 

9 

BxP 

N-KR4 

5 

P-B4 

N-B3 

10 

B-K3 

0-0 


[So that if 11 BxP, N-K4!; 12 BxR, BxN; 13 ?xB, Q-R5ch; 
14 K-Q2, RxB with a powerful attack.] 

11 0-0! N-K4 

The disposition of forces indicates that Black has been 
striving for the initiative. For this reason he rejects the solid 

11 . . . N-Q5 which probably results in quick equality after 

12 BxN, PxB; 13 P-KR3, B-K3! Such an ambition on the 
part of the second player is generally open to question and 
not infrequently gives rise to surprising turns. 
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12 NxNI 

Probably Black reckoned only on 12 BxP> when 12 . . . 
BxN; 13 PxB, NxB; 14 BxR, N-K6 gives Black a winning at¬ 
tack. The text move turns the tables. 

12 BxQ 13 NxP RxN? 

An attempt to refute the combination. Correct is 13 . . . 
Q-K2 when White’s best course is to take a draw by perpetual 
check: 14 N-K5 dis ch, K-Rl; 15 N-B7ch, K-Nl; 16 N-K5 dis 
ch etc. 

14 BxRch 

Very strong also was 14 RxR, K-Rl; 15 RxB, P-QN3 (if 
15 . . . Q-Q3; 16 R-B5); 16 P-K5 etc. [This line is definitely 
more forcing than Spielmann s continuation.] 

14 K-Rl 15 QRxB N-B3 

16 BxP 

If White, in this position, can preserve his two Bishops, he 
will have an easy win with Rook, Bishop and two Pawns for 
the Queen. He must however submit to the exchange of one 
of the Bishops whereby the position is nearly equalized (see 
Part 2, The Queen Sacrifice), although the passed Pawn of¬ 
fers winning chances. 



N-N5 
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16 P-QN3 17 B-B2 



18 B-Q5 

[Spielmann failed to realize, either during the game or in 
his annotations, that 18 P-B3!—preventing the subsequent 
. , , Q-Q5-K6—makes it possible to set the powerful Pawn 
mass in motion.] 

18 P-B3! 

[For if 19 BxBPP, Q-Q8I—or 19 .. . Q-B2!—wins the Bish¬ 
op.] 


19 

B-K6 

NxB 

23 

R-B3 

Q-R3 

20 

RxN 

Q-Q5 

24 

P-KR3 

R-Kl 

21 

P-B3 

Q-K6 

25 

B-Q7 

R-KBl 

22 

K-Bl 

P-N3 

26 

B-N4 

K-N2 




27 

P-Q4 


[27 

K-K2, preventing the 

new inroad of Black’s Q 

ueen, still 

offers 

winning 

chances.] 




27 

.... 

Q-K6 

29 

B-B3 

K-K2 

28 

RxR 

KxR 

30 

P-K5 

K-Q2 


Drawn 
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Example 3 

Dutch Defense 
Match, 1931 

WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 

V. Pirc R. Spielmann V. Pirc R. Spielmann 

1 P-Q4 P-K3 4 P-KN3 B-N5ch 

2 P-QB4 P-KB4 5 B-Q2 BxBch 

3 N-KB3 N-KB3 6 QNxB N-B3 

[The exchange has freed Black's game appreciably.] 


7 B-N2 

0-0 

14 N-Q4 

NxN 

8 0-0 

P-Q3 

15 QxN 

P-B4 

9 Q-N3 

K-Rl 

16 Q-B3 

B-Q2 

10 Q-B3 

P-K4! 

17 N-Bl 

B-B3 

11 PxP 

PxP 

18 N-K3 

N-Q2 

12 QR-Ql 

Q-K2 

19 B-R3 

Q-N4 

13 KR-Kl 

P-K5 

20 R-Q6? 


P-B4 was necessary. [Black has the makings 
King-side attack.] 

of a powerful 

20 .... 

Q-R4 

22 N-Q5 

N-K4 

21 K-N2 

QR-Kl 

23 N-B4 

24 N-Q5 

Q-B2 
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In this position Black has the better game: his pieces co¬ 
operate effectively, while White’s forces are in part ineffective, 
in part even in jeopardy. Black’s advantage lies solely in ef¬ 
fective development and is therefore evanescent. Hence it is 
a question of exploiting the advantage before White con¬ 
solidates his position. A complicated positional sacrifice solves 
the problem. 

24 P-B5! 25 NxP 

It is clear that declining the offer entails a serious disad¬ 
vantage. But acceptance by 25 PxP? loses at once: 25 . . . 
N-N3; 26 P-K3 (the threat was . . . NxPch, preceded perhaps 
by . . . BxN), N-R5ch; 27 K-Rl (or 27 K-N3, N-B6; 28 
R-QBl, Q-R4 and Black’s attack must obviously prevail; he 
threatens above all . . . Q-R5ch followed by . . . N-N4), 
N-B6; 28 R-KBl, Q-R4; 29 K-N2, N-R5ch; 30 K-Nl, Q-B6 
and wins. 

25 P-KN4 26 B-K6 

Falling in with the combination proper. After 26 N-Q5, 
QxPch; 27 K-Rl, Q-Q5! Black obtains a clearly superior end¬ 
game, for example 28 P-N3, BxN; 29 QxQ, PxQ; 30 RxB, 
P-Q6; 31 PxP, NxQP-or 31 B-N2, N-N5I etc. 

26 Q-B3 27 N-R5 

27 N-Q5 is answered in the same way. 

27 QxPch 28 K-Rl 

Seemingly White stands to win. How is the terrible threat 
of 29 QxNch to be parried? 

28 R-B3! 

The key to the combination initiated by 24 . . . P-B5! Now 
25 QxN? fails on account of mate in two. [Thus White s pin on 
the Knight is nullified.] 
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A regrettable error which spells immediate downfall. 

Correct was 29 NxR, QxN; 30 RxBI (else White loses his 
Bishop), PxR; 31 B-R3 on which Black intended 31 . . . 
Q-B7! Now White can hardly prevent the inroad of Black’s 
Queen to Q5. His Rook, entrusted with guarding the King 
Pawn, can at most move to KBl with the intention of replying 
to 32 . . . QxP with 33 R-B8ch. But Black need not capture 
the Pawn. The logical reply to 32 R-KBl is 32 . . . Q-Q5. If 
instead 32 P-K3, K-Nl!; 33 R-KBl, Q-K7 with the overpower¬ 
ing threat of 34 . . . N-B6. 

Thus Black’s Queen will arrive on Q5 after all, maintaining 
a commanding position there as White cannot afford to ex¬ 
change Queens. In this way Black gains an advantage which 
differs in essence from that obtaining before the combination: 
it no longer rests on development but on positional considera¬ 
tions and is therefore of a durable character. 

It is not part of our task to determine whether the advantage 
thus gained suflBces to win. A positional sacrifice is expected 
to ensure an improvement in position rather than an im¬ 
mediate win. Frequently only slight results are obtained from 
great exertions. But we are studying a type of sacrifice, not 
its effect. 

30 BxR 
Resigns 


29 .... 


RxR 


R-Q5! 
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Black’s last move, as strong as it is obvious, is immediately 
decisive. The threats . . . BxB or . . . N-N5 cannot both be 
met. 

These three examples will suflBce to explain the character 
of the positional sacrifice. 

Essential for the employment of this weapon is a practiced 
eye for the relative value of the pieces and the knowledge 
derived from experience. It is necessary to know when the 
Bishops are better and when the Knights, and how to appraise 
Pawn formations, etc. On this subject the chapter on values 
in sacrifices will give useful and varied information. 


SACRIFICES FOR GAIN 

So we are to sacrifice in order to achieve material gaini This 
appears to be a contradiction in terms, which disappears only 
when we realize that we are dealing with a sham sacrifice. 

As a rule, the opportunity for such combinations arises in 
already superior positions, sometimes also after serious errors 
or sins of omission on the opponent’s part. 

Subjectively, the essentials are sound judgment as to the 
state of development at the time and a practiced eye for the 
strength or weakness of a position. Inexperienced or over- 
optimistic players often neglect their development. They rack 
their brains over some sham sacrifice which promises them a 
gain in material, and as often as not commit themselves to it 
without taking into account the fact that the combination can¬ 
not possibly be sound, owing to the state of development. The 
consequences are painful and often fatal surprises. 

Superior development, simultaneous attacks on points which 
can only be protected with difficulty, loose or badly protected 
hostile units, finally any kind of weakness in the enemy camp— 
those are the crucial points where opportunities for temporary 
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sacrifices can be looked for and where they are frequently 
found. 



Example 4 




Caro-Kann 

Defense 



Magdeburg, 1927 


WHITE 

BLACK 

WHITE 

BLACK 

E. Bogolyubov R. 

Spielmann 

E. Bogolyubov R 

Spielmann 

1 P-K4 

P-QB3 

4 

P-K5 

N-K5 

2 N-QB3 

P-Q4 

5 

P-Q4 

B-B4 

3 N-B3 

N-B3 

6 

N-KR4 


Neglecting his development. 




6 .... 

P-K3 

8 

NxN 

BPxN 

7 NxB 

PxN 

9 

Q-N4 

Q-Q2 



10 

Q-N3 


The exchange of Queens is better. 



10 

P-QB4 

11 

PxP 

N-B3 



12 

P-QB3 

BxP 


A sacrifice for development. After 13 QxP, 0-0-0 Black 
obviously has much the better of it. 










RxP 
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13 B-KB4 0-0 15 PxP e.p. 

14 B-K2 P-B4 16 B-K3 

[Likewise after 16 0-0, QR-KBl; 17 B-K3, R-N3 Black 
gets a sharp attack.] 

16 P-Q5I 17 PxP NxP 

18 BxN 


[The plausible alternative 18 B-B4ch is met by 18 .. . 
K-Rl; 19 0-0, P-QN4!; 20 BxN, QxB; 21 BxP, QxP threaten¬ 
ing . . . QxB and also . . . BxPch!] 


18 .... 

QxB 

21 

QB-Kl 

QB-KBl 

19 0-0 

QxP 

22 

B-K2 

Q-Q5 

20 B-B4ch 

K-Bl 

23 

B-N3 




The attacker (Black) has by far the better game, principally 
from the positional point of view. The extra Pawn in itself is 
not a deciding factor, as there are Bishops on opposite colors. 
But the pressure on White’s KB2 allows a decisive blow to be 
struck, as his King lacks a loophole. The combination is ob¬ 
vious and arises naturally out of the position. 

23 BxP! 24 B/K2xB 

If 24 B/BlxB, Q-B8ch and mate in two more moves. 
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24 RxR 25 QxR 

White has to take the Rook; but 25 RxR will not do because 
of . . . Q-R8ch leading to mate. 

25 Q-K4 

The point: Black wins the Queen; and with Queen and two 
Pawns against Rook and Bishop he has an overwhelming ad¬ 
vantage. The sham sacrifice has paid off handsomely. 

The rest is easy to understand. 


26 

P-N3 

P-KR4 

35 

K-Q4 

K-R3 

27 

R-Ql 

BxQch 

36 

B-Q5 

Q-Q7ch 

28 

KxB 

Q-B3ch 

37 

K-K4 

P-QN4 

29 

K-K3 

Q-KB6ch 

38 

R-Q3 

Q-K7ch 

30 

K-Q4 

P-K6 

39 

R-K3 

Q-B7ch 

31 

R-Q3 

Q-B7 

40 

K-K5 

P-R4 

32 

RxP 

QxKRP 

41 

K-Q6 

P-N3 

33 

K-K4 

Q-N7ch 

42 

P-N4 

PxP 

34 

K-Q3 

K-R2 

43 

R-K6 

Resigns 

P-N5 


Example 5 

Queens Gambit Declined 
Ebensee, 1933 


WHITE 

BLACK 

WHITE 

BLACK 

R Spielmann 

H. Muller 

R. Spielmann 

H. Muller 

1 P-Q4 

P-Q4 

5 P-K3 

QN-Q2 

2 N-KB3 

N-KB3 

6 N-K5 

B-K2 

3 P-B4 

P-B3 

7 B-Q3 

0-0 

4 N-B3 

P-K3 

8 P-B4 

P-B4 

[Too slow. 9 . 

. . Q-N3! was 

9 0-0 

indicated.] 

Q-B2 
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10 BPxP KPxP 12 PxP Q-N3 

11 Q-B3 PxP 13 B-K3 

A sacrifice for development. 



13 

QxNP 

14 

KR-Bl 

Q-R6 



15 

QR-Nl 

B-Ql? 

15 

. . . P-QB3 is correct. 




16 

B-KB2 Q-Q3 

17 

N-N5 

Q-Nl 



18 

B-N3! 


Threatening 19 NxN, BxN; 20 

P-B5. The bad position of 


the hostile Queen gives White an early opportunity for a 
sacrifice for gain. 

18 N-K5 19 BxN PxB 
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20 Q-N3! 

Much stronger than 20 QxP, N-B3; 21 Q-Q3, P-KN3, when 
Black still has prospects of relief. The text move is only pre¬ 
liminary to a sacrificial combination which Black cannot 
prevent 

This frequently happens when the weakness in the defend¬ 
er’s camp is of a positional nature, that is, based on the Pawn 
formation (positional weakness). When the weakness lies 
in development (dynamic weakness), however, it is only 
temporary; and if it is to be exploited by means of a sacrifice, 
there is usually no time for preparation. There are however 
exceptions, as for instance when the development is partic¬ 
ularly backward and when this defect can only be remedied by 
involved maneuvers. Such a case obtains here. The heaviest 
fighting piece, the Queen, is not only out of play, but is 
menaced without having a flight square. 

This example shows how harmful such defects in develop¬ 
ment can be. 

After White’s last move, he has several powerful threats, 
such as 21 NxN, BxN; 22 P-B5-or 21 NxBP, RxN; 22 RxB, 
QxR; 23 N-Q6. These are based on the Black Queen’s un¬ 
happy lodgment and cannot both be warded off. There follows 
a short and decisive battle which is easy to understand. 

20 B-N3 

[If 20 .. . NxN; 21 BPxN and Black is helpless against 
the coming P-K6!] 

21 NxBPl RxN 23 K-Rll BxBP 

22 P-B5 N-K4 24 BxN Q-Kl 

He cannot save the exchange. Other moves would lead to 
the same continuation. 

Q-K3 
QxQ 


25 N-Q6 

26 NxR 


27 RxQ 

28 R-Bl 


KxN 

K-K3 
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Forced; if 28 . . . K-N3?; 29 R-N3ch. 


29 

BxP 

R-KNl 

35 

P-R5 

BxRP 

30 

B-K5 

R-Ql 

36 

R-B5 

B-N5 

31 

R-N5 

B-N3 

37 

B-B6ch 

K-K3 

32 

P-KR4 

B-Kl 

38 

BxR 

KxR 

33 

R-B6ch 

K-K2 

39 

BxB 

PxB 

34 

R-N3 

B-N3 

40 

K-Nl 

Resigns 


MATING SACRIFICES 

As has been shown, the sacrifice for gain and the mating 
sacrifice are similar in nature. In both cases we have the 
realization, by violent means, of an advantage, be it permanent 
or temporary. 

The permanent advantage, built up on the Pawn formation, 
is strategical; the temporary advantage, based on the con¬ 
figuration of the pieces at a given moment, is tactical. For our 
purpose the tactical advantage is more important, for the 
sacrifice—especially the sham sacrifice—is as a rule a tactical 
weapon. Sacrificing opportunities are usually fleeting and 
must be seized at the right moment. This is particularly the 
case when the positional advantage is purely tactical. Where 
the advantage is strategical and therefore enduring, it some¬ 
times happens that the opportunity for sacrificing remains 
open for a number of moves or recurs at different times. 

But whereas the sacrifice for gain only aims at material 
benefit and after its consummation leaves the opponent still 
able to show fight or at least put up some resistance, the 
object of the mating sacrifice is to terminate the game there 
and then. 

The mating sacrifice is therefore the strongest of all sac¬ 
rifices and justifies the biggest stake. It is not a question of 
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regaining material but of forcing checkmate—a consideration 
which outweighs all others. 

The notion that the mating sacrifice is only a sham sacrifice 
may strike the student as strange, but it is logical enough: 
the sacrifice is offered for a limited, well-defined period of 
time; the attacker runs no risk, and so the real character of a 
sacrifice does not obtain. 

Broadly speaking, the attacker must already have a vastly 
superior position when he embarks on a mating sacrifice. 
Marked predominance either in position or in development— 
often in both—is an essential condition. The cases are rare, 
however, in which the mate can actually be enforced; more 
often than not the defender can ward off the mate by incurring 
the heaviest material losses. But this is only of academic in¬ 
terest. Faced with the alternative of “mate or loss of a Rook,” 
no sensible player will continue the game. We all know the 
oft-recurring formula: “Resigns, as mate or heavy material 
loss cannot be avoided.' 



Example 6 

Caro-Kann Defense 
Match, 1929 


WHITE 

BLACK 

WHITE 

BLACK 

R. Spielmann 

B. Hon linger 

R. Spielmann 

B. Honlinger 

1 P-K4 

P-QB3 

5 N-N3 

P-K3 

2 P-Q4 

P-Q4 

6 N-B3 

P-B4 

3 N-QB3 

PxP 

7 B-Q3 

N-B3 

4 NxP 

N-B3 

8 PxP 

9 P-QR3 

BxP 

[Preserves 

his King Bishop 

on its attacking diagonal by 


preventing . . . N-QN5, and prepares for P-N4 creating an 
attacking diagonal for the other Bishop.] 
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9 .... 0-0 11 P-N4 

10 0-0 P-QN3 12 B-N2 

Weak, as he does not prevent N-K5 after all. 12 . . . B-N2 
is much better. 

13 P-N5 N-QR4 

Better 13 . . . N-Nl and if 14 B-K5, Q-Q2! 

14 N-K5 B-N2 

Preferable is 14 . . . N-N2 followed by . . . N-B4 etc. 

15 N-N4 

[Threatening to win quickly by breaking up Black's King- 
side.] 

15 Q-Ql 
He should try 15 . . . Q-KB5. 

16 N-K3! N-Q4? 

16 . . . R-Bl is in order. The text leads to delightful sac¬ 
rificial possibilities. 



In this position White boasts of by far the better develop¬ 
ment. True, only the minor pieces are mobilized, but the 
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White forces are trained on the hostile King-side, while of the 
Black pieces some are ineffectually, some badly, placed. This 
latter applies particularly to the Knight on R4. 

In a purely positional sense. Black is very well placed, as 
White’s Queen Bishop Pawn is backward. Black’s last move 
is a premature attempt to emphasize his positional prospects. 
He would indeed have excellent chances if he could only find 
time for . . . B-KB3; for which reason the position is not with¬ 
out danger for the first player as well. 

Quick and energetic action is required. Black’s 16 . . . 
N-Q4? gives White his opportunity; for while . . . B-KB3 is 
threatened, it weakens, on the other hand, that part of the 
board which was already in danger. Thus White can oppor¬ 
tunely throw his most powerful piece into the fray with deci¬ 
sive effect. 

17 Q-R5I P-N3 

Apart from this move, only 17 . . . P-KR3 and 17 . . . 
P-B4 are to be considered. 

If 17 . . . P-KR3; 18 BxP!, KxB; 19 N-B5ch, PxN; 20 
NxPch followed by mate in a few moves. 

If 17 . . . P-B4; 18 NxP!, PxN; 19 NxP, N-KB3; 20 Q-N5!, 
P-N3; 21 KR-Kl, B-B4; 22 R-K6 and wins, for example 
22 . . . Q-Q4; 23 N-R6ch, K-N2; 24 RxN!, QxQ; 25 RxP 
mate! 

[Note these examples of mating sacrifices.] 

18 N-N4! 

This mating sacrifice is the point of the Queen move. It is 
passive in the sense that it can be declined, but nevertheless it 
leads to a considerable weakening of the enemy’s power of 
resistance. 
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18 B-KB3 

The only defense against the threat of 19 N-R6 mate. 
18 . . . P-B3 fails against 19 BxNP, PxB; 20 QxPch, K-Rl; 
21 N-R5. 

18 . . . N-KB3 is completely refuted by 19 Q-K5, K-N2 
(if 19 . . . Q-Q4; 20 QxQ! wins a piece); 20 NxN, BxN; 21 
N-R5ch!, PxN; 22 Q-N5ch, K-Rl; 23 Q-R6 etc. 

19 NxBch NxN 

Or 19 . . . QxN; 20 BxQ, PxQ; 21 NxP and the endgame 
is won for White. 

20 Q-R6 

Not 20 Q-K5, when Black forces the exchange of Queens 
with 20 . . . Q-Q4! 

The success of the proffered Queen sacrifice is now patent: 
Black’s King Bishop has disappeared, whereby White’s Bishop 
at N2 has gained enormously in power. 

20 R-Bl 21 QR-Ql Q-K2 

22 KR-Kl 

Threatens to win at once by 23 N-B5. 

22 .... N-Kl 


23 N-B51 
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He plays it anyway! The idea is that after 23 . . . NPxN; 
24 BxP, P-B3; 25 BxKPch, K-Rl; 26 R-Q7 wins. 

23 Q-B4 

If 23 . . . Q-B2 there is a pretty finish by 24 B-B6! threat¬ 
ening to win the Queen by 25 N-K7ch, as neither the Knight 
at B5 nor the Bishop at B6 can be captured; nor can Black’s 
K2 receive any reinforcements. 

24 R-K5 B-Q4 

After 24 . . . Q-B2 White wins in the same manner. 

Now follows a typical instance of an active mating sacrifice. 

25 N-K7ch! Resigns 

The last move was a vacating sacrifice, which we shall 

discuss at length later on. We are dealing here with a sham 
sacrifice. If Black captures the Knight—and he must—the mat¬ 
ing sacrifice then follows: 26 QxRPch, KxQ; 27 R-R5ch (this 
is why the rank had to be vacated for the Rook), K-Nl; 
28 R-R8 mate. 


Example 7 

Sicilian Defense 
Marienbad, 1925 


WHITE 


R. Spielmann 

1 P-K4 

2 N-KB3 


BLACK WHITE BLACK 

Dr. S. Dr. S. 

Tartakover R. Spielmann Tartakover 
P-QB4 3 P-Q4 PxP 

P-K3 4 NxP P-QR3 


[Too cramping, as White’s reply demonstrates. Better 4 .. . 
N-KB3 inducing 5 N-QB3 when White’s grip on the center 
is less marked than in the actual play.] 
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5 

P-QB4! 

N-KB3 

6 

N-QB3 

Q-B2 

7 

P-QB3! 

B-K2 

8 

B-K2 

0-0 

9 

0-0 

P-Q3 

10 

B-K3 

QN-Q2 


11 

B-Bl 

P-QN3 

12 

P-QN4 

B-N2 

13 

P-B3 

QB-Bl 

14 

Q-Kl! 

Q-Nl 

15 

Q-B2 

B-Ql 

16 

N-B4 

N-K4 

17 

N-N2 

P-Q4? 


Black’s pieces are not favorably placed for the extensive 
opening-up of the game which this move involves. 17 . . . 
B-B2 is in order. 



18 KPxP PxP 20 NxN PxN 

19 N-B5! NxP 21 BxBP Q-K4 

A better defense is 21 . . . P-QN4; 22 B-Q3, BxB; 23 BxB, 
B-Bl; 24 B-B5, BxN; 25 BxB, B-Kl although White remains 
with the advantage of the two Bishops. 

22 B-Q3 BxB 24 B-Q4 Q-B5 

23 BxB N-Q4 25 B-Kl B-KB3 

26 BxB PxB? 

A more protracted resistance is possible after 26 . . . NxB, 
despite the loss of the Queen Knight Pawn. 

27 P-N3 Q-B2 
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Or 27 . . . Q-N4; 28 P-KR4; Q-R4; 29 P-N4 and White wins 
the Queen. 

28 Q-Q2 Q-R6 

White has much the better of it in every respect. The bad 
position of Black’s King allows a mating attack which happens 
to be bound up with a sacrifice. 

This sacrifice is part of the actual mating operations only 
in the sense of gaining the essential tempo for avoiding the 
exchange of Queens without having to stop to guard the 
Rook. 



29 Q-R6! QxRch 


Dr. Tartakover, always ready for his little joke, insists on 
“being shown.” 

30 B-Bl R-Kl 

31 Q-N7 mate 

A primitive example. 
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Example 8 

Queen’s Gambit Accepted 
Carlsbad, 1929 


WHITE 

BLACK 

WHITE 

BLACK 

B. Spielmann E. Griinfeld 

B. Spielmann 

E. Griinfeld 

1 P-Q4 

P-Q4 

2 P-QB4 

P-K3 



3 N-QB3 

PxP 

Not a good way of accepting the gambit, as 

P-K4 can follow 

with good effect. 

[White gets 

a much freer game.] 

4 P-K4I 

P-QB4 

8 0-0 

N-QB3 

5 N-B3 

PxP 

9 N-B3! 

Q-B2 

6 NxP 

P-QB3 

10 Q-K2 

B-Q3 

7 BxP 

B-Q2 

11 B-Ql 


Preventing 11 . 

. . N-B3. [For if 11 .. . 

N-B3; 12 RxB!, 


QxR; 13 P-K5 etc.] 



11 .... KN-K2 13 NxN BxN 

12 B-K3 N-K4 14 P-KN3 BxN 

In order to close the Queen Bishop file, as the threat of 
QB-Bl was very strong. 


15 PxB 


N-N3 


16 B-N3 


0-0 
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Not 16 . . . QxP because of 17 B-Q4. 

17 B-Q4 P-N4? 

An ill-conceived plan. 17 . . . P-K4 is also inferior because 
of 18 B-N6, QxB; 19 RxB. Best is 16 . . . B-B3 although 
White still has the better game because of his two Bishops. 

18 Q-K3 B-B3 19 P-KR4! Q-N2? 

Complementing 17 . . . P-N4? but the move is a fatal 
mistake. 19 . . . P-R3 is indispensable. 

20 P-R5 N-K2 



White has now a clear win because of the momentary weak¬ 
ness of Black’s KN2, which can be additionally attacked by 
Queen and King Rook Pawn. But the situation must be ex¬ 
ploited at once, as otherwise Black can safeguard his position 
and then rely on his superior Pawn formation. In that event 
White’s Bishops would no more than equalize matters. 

21 BxNP! 

An active mating sacrifice true to type: it forces mate or 
such ruinous loss of material that further resistance is useless. 

Another decisive line was 21 Q-N5, P-B3; 22 BxPch, K-Rl; 
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23 P-R6! (another mating sacrifice); but the text continuation 
is even stronger. 

21 .... KxB 

Accepting the sacrifice leads to a forced mate, but there is 
no playable method of declining. The threat was 22 B-B6 
rather than 22 BxB, thus: 21 . . . BxP; 22 B-B6, B-B8; 23 
B-Q5! etc. 

22 Q-N5ch N-N3 23 P-B6ch 

The point: if 23 . . . K-Nl; 24 Q-B6 followed by mate. 
The attack against Black’s KN2 has won through. 

Black resigns. 



Example 9 



French Defense 



Magdeburg, 1927 


WHITE 

BLACK 

WHITE 

BLACK 

B. Spielmann 

R. L’hermet 

R. Spielmann 

R. L’hermet 

1 P-K4 

P-K3 

4 NxP 

N-Q2 

2 P-Q4 

P-Q4 

5 N-KB3 

KN-B3 

3 N-Q2 

PxP 

6 NxNch 

NxN 



7 B-Q3 

P-KR3? 

Preparing for 

. . . B-Q3, but both moves are 

weak. [Black 

prevents B-N5, but he creates 

a target for White’s subsequent 

P-KN4-5.] Rubinstein’s 7 . . 

. P-QN3 is probably best. 

8 Q-K2 

B-Q3? 

9 B-Q2 

0-0 


He should endeavor to castle on the other wing. 

10 0-0-0 B-Q2 11 N-K5 P-B4 

12 PxPI 
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12 BxN 

Black already has a lost game. If 12 . . . BxP; 13 P-KN4I 
etc. [The drawbacks of 7 .. . P-KR3P are already becoming 
noticeable.] 

13 QxB B-B3 16 B-Q6 

14 B-KB4 Q-K2 17 KR-Nl 

15 Q-Q41 KR-Ql 18 Q-KR4 

19 B-K5! 

Much stronger than maintaining the Pawn ahead. 

19 Q-K2? 

He should have tried 19 . . . N-Q2. 

20 P-KN4 P-B5 

Hoping to weaken the attack by exchanging Rooks. 

21 P-N5! N-Q2 

21 . . . PxB; 22 PxN is hopeless for Black—likewise 21 . , . 
PxP; 22 QxNP. 

21 . . . N-R2 is refuted by 22 BxNch, KxB; 23 P-N6ch 
winning the Queen. 

[See diagram on page 38.] 


Q-Kl 

P-QN3 

PxP 
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It is clear at a glance that this position must be won for 
White. But both of his Bishops are en prise; hence a brisk 
solution is in order. There are several such, of which the fol¬ 
lowing is doubtless the best. 

22 QxRP! 

22 BxNP—likewise a mating sacrifice—also wins quickly, as 
does 22 B-R7ch, K-Bl; 23 BxPch. But the text sacrifice, based 
on a definite idea, is probably the most forcing. Mate is 
threatened in two ways and there is no worthwhile way to 
decline the offer. 

22 PxQ 23 PxPdis ch K-Bl 

24 R-N8ch! 

The joker. Mate in two follows: 24 . . . KxR; 25 P-R7ch, 
K-Bl; 26 P-R8 (Q or R) mate. 

Black resigns. 

This concludes our treatment of sham sacrifices. 

Before proceeding further, let us pause for a brief resume. 

Sham sacrifices are transitory combinations and must there¬ 
fore be calculated from the very first move to the end. 

Positional sacrifices aim at an abstract benefit (improved 
position); sacrifices for gain and mating sacrifices have con¬ 
crete objects (capture of material or checkmate). 
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Positional sacrifices operate at the beginning of the struggle, 
as a rule in the opening or as the middle game develops. 

Sacrifices for gain form the line of demarcation between the 
creative and technical parts of a game; they appear towards 
the end of the actual contest. 

Mating sacrifices are conclusive combinations and form 
the climax as well as the final stage of a game of chess. 

With positional sacrifices the player sets himself the task— 
by no means irrevocable—of turning a possibly infinitesimal 
advantage into a win. They are often accompanied by an 
increase both in the number and difficulty of problems to be 
solved. 

Sacrifices for gain greatly ease a player’s problems, for they 
decide the issue and merely impose the responsibility of 
following up the beaten foe in an appropriate manner. 

Mating combinations are the crowning-point of our labors 
and conclude our task. 

Every sacrifice, of whatever type, is only made possible by 
some mistake on the adversary’s part; but this is not to say 
that the mistake must necessarily be followed at once by the 
sacrifice. Normally some slight delinquency will be followed 
by a positional sacrifice; whereas a bad mistake should give 
opportunities for a sacrifice for gain or a mating sacrifice. 

Clearly we must make the reservation that only certain types 
of mistakes can be exploited by means of a sacrifice. It must 
be noted also that a number of small faults can ultimately have 
the same effect as a grievous blunder. 

Frequently a mistake only furnishes the premises for a 
sacrifice which is to be made at a later stage. In this way even 
some small omission can in certain circumstances lead to a 
mating sacrifice. 



REAL SACRIFICES 


The faculty, upon occasion, of converting energy into matter 
and matter into energy, constitutes one of the most wonderful 
characteristics of chess, and reveals, perhaps, the innermost 
secret of its fascination. 

The question: “How can I favorably turn matter into 
energy?” occurs as a rule in the early part of the game; the 
converse is more likely to obtain for the later phase. We are 
now concerned with the transformation of matter into energy 
—the sacrifice of material for the sake of dynamic advantages. 

The sacrifices in the first group were based on such sub¬ 
stantial dynamic superiority that the conversion of matter into 
power was followed by the forced reconversion of power 
into matter. This is also true of mating sacrifices, where it is 
a question of subduing the hostile King. 

Now we are to encounter real sacrifices, those which are 
characterized by the element of risk. Though the concrete ben¬ 
efit can be assumed with a certain degree of probability, it 
cannot be counted on with absolute reliability. 

Real sacrifices, in contradistinction to sham sacrifices, are 
not combinations in the ordinary sense, but rather combina¬ 
tions with a time factor. 

The likelihood of success is not necessarily based on posi¬ 
tional judgment alone; it may be dependent on various ex¬ 
traneous circumstances. It is possible, for example, to allow 
for an opponent’s individual failings: to play psychologically. 
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Or one can speculate on his time-difficulties, taking a sporting 
chance. Considered in this light, many combinations can be 
termed correct in a broader sense even though they may not 
be able to stand the test of subsequent analysis. We must 
distinguish between practical and theoretical soundness. 

The critic, of course, is very rarely in a position to give due 
weight to these important factors. As a rule only the players 
themselves can give information on these matters—another 
argument in support of my decision to give only my own games 
as illustrations. 

SACRIFICES FOR DEVELOPMENT 

The simplest of the real sacrifices is that for development. The 
material given up consists usually of one or two Pawns, on 
rare occasions three Pawns or even a piece or two. The object 
is to out-distance your opponent in development. A more 
definite purpose, or any intention to recover the material given 
up, does not obtain for the time being. The argument runs: 
“If only I am ahead in development, favorable attacking 
chances will arise of themselves.” 

Sacrifices for development occur, in the nature of things, 
in the opening or the early middle game, that part of the game 
in which the players contend for development. We are familiar 
with many such sacrifices, so characteristic of the gambit open¬ 
ings. We are also familiar with the rule of thumb to the effect 
that three developing moves are approximately worth a Pawn. 
This may be near enough to the truth, but, generally speak¬ 
ing, this applies only to open positions. In close games in 
which there is no immediate chance of opening up lines, it 
is imperative to be much more circumspect in sacrificing for 
development. A point always to be considered is whether the 
Pawn formations are mobile or interlocked. In this respect the 
situation in the center will always be the prevailing factor. A 
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numerically superior Pawn center, linked up with a better, or 
at least equal, development of the pieces, offers favorable 
prospects of attack because it facilitates the opening of lines. 

I cannot stress too strongly a warning note against that type 
of center which is fundamentally weak, despite its numerical 
strength, because it lacks the essential support of the pieces. 
The fact that this “strong” center is actually a weakness was 
not properly appraised by the older masters, who were thus 
handicapped in the fight “classics versus moderns.” 

To recapitulate: where sacrifices for development are con¬ 
cerned, what really matters is quick development rather than 
the formation of a strong center—which latter, although a 
favorable concomitant, is not an essential, not an end in itself. 

The two following examples illustrate sacrifices for devel¬ 
opment such as occur frequently in practical play. The games 
are not in themselves of much value; but that is not of great 
moment in this book. If the particular kind of sacrifice is 
clearly demonstrated, the object is achieved. 



Example 10 



Ruy 

Lopez 



Scheveningen, 1905 


WHITE 

BLACK 

WHITE 

BLACK 

G. Schories 

R. Spielmann 

G. Schories 

R. Spielmann 

1 P-K4 

P-K4 

5 0-0 

NxP 

2 N-KB3 

N-QB3 

6 P-Q4 

P-QN4 

3 B-N5 

P-QR3 

7 B-N3 

P-Q4 

4 B-R4 

N-B3 

8 PxP 

B-K3 

[Spielmann 

was fond of this defense because of its aggres- 


sive character. In Example 33 we have another instance of his 
play with this line.] 


9 P-B3 
10 P-QR4 


B-QB4 

P-N5 


11 Q-K2 

12 B-B2 


0-0 
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Black is threatened with the loss of a Pawn, as his Knight 
on K5 is attacked twice. This Knight can be supported by 
12 . . . B-B4; no further attack on the Knight need be feared 
because 13 QN-Q2? is refuted by 13 . . . NxQBP! and 13 
N-N5 can be answered quite satisfactorily by 13 . . . NxN; 
14 BxB, N-K3 followed by . . . P-Q5. Hence White has to 
answer 12 . . . B-B4 with 13 B-K3 with about an even game. 

Thus it is clear that Black can defend the position in a 
sound if commonplace manner. Yet the situation seems to call 
for a Pawn sacrifice: for if White captures twice on his K4, he 
loses time, gives up his best attacking piece (the King Bishop), 
exposes his Queen and leaves his opponent with the two 
Bishops. In addition. Black, in the position of the diagram, 
is a tempo ahead—though this is momentarily set oE by White’s 
superior Pawn formation. 

Let us consider what would happen if it were White’s move 
and he decided to carry out his threat: 13 BxN, PxB; 14 
QxKP, B-Q4; 15 Q-K2, BxN and now if White wishes to 
conserve his extra Pawn, he must break up his King-side with 
16 PxB, and his position is anything but enviable. As Black 
has a move before all this happens, it seems plausible for him 
to disregard the threat and continue to build up his position; 
perhaps in such a way that, in order to win the Pawn, White 
will have to open a file for Black’s Rooks. There we have it, 
we are on the right track! 
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12 P-B4 

Now White is faced with a difficult problem: he must either 
concede the consolidation of Black’s position at K5 and thus 
admit his move 12 B-B2 was defective; or else he must go on 
with the Pawn-winning expedition, whereby he neglects his 
development and substantially promotes that of his opponent. 

13 PxP e.p. 

And so White decides to accept the offer. He may have been 
influenced in this decision by the fact that the tranquil con¬ 
tinuation 13 B-K3—the only alternative worth considering— 
also fails to inspire confidence. The sequel might be: 13 . . . 
BxB; 14 QxB, P-B5; 15 Q-Q3,B-B4; or 15 Q-K2, B-N5. In 
either case White is far from happy. 

13 QxP 

Black is splendidly developed and must obtain a strong at¬ 
tack no matter how play proceeds. 

14 BxN 

White might just as well accept the sacrifice, as a quiet con¬ 
tinuation (14 B-K3, B-Q3) leaves Black with the advantage 
and no risk involved. 

14 PxB 15 QxKP B-N6 

Protecting the Black Knight, preventing White’s Queen from 
reaching her QB2 and also preventing a possible Q-B4ch at a 
later stage. Black has secured a very promising and menacing 
game which, however, he has yet to win. 

[See diagram on page 45.] 

16 P-B4? 

Just as the battle between the numerically superior side and 
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the better-developed forces is about to begin, the defender 
(White) makes a mistake which tips the scales clearly in the 
attacker's favor. “Then,” many will say, “this game is a poor 
one, and of little use as an example.” On the contrary! The 
game is a good illustration precisely because of the mistake. 
For it is a typical mistake. 

Practical play adduces evidence that errors occur far more 
frequently in defense than in attack. This is particularly the 
case when the defender has to solve unusual problems. In 
this game the unusual problem is that not only the lack of 
development is to be remedied, but that the material ad¬ 
vantage is to be preserved at the same time. It would not be 
satisfactory to expedite development by giving back the Pawn, 
for Black would still have his two Bishops. Though the task 
was possibly not insuperable, it was certainly one of extreme 
diflBculty. 

For over the board the moral effect of the attack plays an 
important role. This effect, experience teaches us, is partic¬ 
ularly acute after a sacrifice. The reasons are technical as well 
as psychological. The attacker’s troops are well deployed for 
the battle, he commands great freedom of space, he can carry 
out lightning changes of venue and of tactics, and in conse¬ 
quence, besides the main object, he can pursue all kinds of 
subsidiary schemes. The defender is limited to striving to 
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see through his opponent’s plans and often he can only guess 
their purpose. At best he can espy some flaw in the enemy 
front. This task requires far more care and willpower than the 
attack, is therefore far more taxing and frequently leads to 
a weakening of the power of resistance: either the problem 
becomes too difiicult or all faith in the position is lost. 

In the position of the diagram White should at least try 
to develop with B-K3 and QN-Q2. In that case also, Black 
maintains the attack: 16 B-K3, QR-Kl; 17 Q-Q3, B-Q3; 18 
QN-Q2, N-K4; if now 19 QxP??, NxNch; 20 NxN, BxPch and 
White’s Queen is lost. 

The text move (16 P-B4?) is due to an all too ambitious 
scheme to shut out and eventually win Black’s Queen Bishop. 

16 Q-Q3 

This move parries the threats of 17 Q-Q5ch and 17 Q-Q3, 
and at the same time prepares an attack on the Queen Bishop 
Pawn should White show any intention of exchanging Bishops: 
17 B-K3, QR-Kl; 18 BxB, QxB etc. White should nevertheless 
choose this variation, giving back the Pawn and exchanging 
Queens by 19 Q-Q5ch, in order to seek not impossible chances 
of salvation in the endgame. 

17 QN-Q2? QR-Kl 18 Q-Nl 

Now Black’s Queen Bishop is firmly trapped; but White 
fails to realize that he will never have an opportunity to cap¬ 
ture the prisoner. However, even 18 Q-Q5ch does not bring 
relief: 18 . . . QxQ; 19 PxQ, BxQP; and Black with his ex¬ 
cellent development, his two Bishops and Queen-side Pawn 
majority, has a clearly won game. 

18 N-Q5! 

Beginning the final assault. (In playing 16 P-QB4?, White 
overlooked that he was seriously weakening his Q4.) 
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Already there is a sham sacrifice in the air: 19 NxN, QxN; 
20 NxB, QxPch! followed by mate. This possibility requires 
no intricate calculations—with a development so much supe¬ 
rior, such variations occur almost of their own accord. The 
move in the text also threatens to win a piece by 19 . . . B-B7 
and 20 . . . P-N6. White is lost and what follows is despera¬ 
tion. 


19 N-K4 

NxNch 

20 PxN 

Q-N3ch 



21 K-Rl 

RxP! 

A mating sacrifice: if 22 NxB, B-B7; 23 Q-R2, 

RxP with a 

forced mate. 




22 R-Kl 

RxP 

24 N-B6ch 

PxN 

23 B-N5 

Q-R4 

25 RxRch 

K-B2 



Resigns 



Example 11 



Queens Gambit Declined 



Ostend, 1906 


WHITE 

BLACK 

WHITE 

BLACK 

Dr. O. S. 


Dr. O. S. 


Bernstein 

R. Spielmann 

Bernstein R. Spielmann 

1 P-Q4 

P-Q4 

3 N-QB3 

P-QB4 

2 P-QB4 

P-K3 

4 BPxP 

5 PxP 

KPxP 

Much stronger is the line 

subsequently introduced by 

Schlechter and 

Rubinstein: 5 

N-B3, N-QB3; 6 

P-KN3 fol- 

lowed by 7 B-N2. 



5 .... 

P-Q5 

7 NxB 

Q-R4ch 

6 N-R4 

BxP 

8 Q-Q2? 

• • • • 


An unfortunate plan. Black’s Queen Pawn, on which White 
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wishes to concentrate, is too strong and a thankless object for 
attack. 8 B-Q2 was indicated. 

8 .... QxN 11 P-QR3 B-K3 

9 P-QN4 Q-N3 12 N-B3 R-Ql 

10 B-N2 N-QB3 13 Q-N5? 

White should develop with P-K3 or P-KN3 etc. The Queen 
move is too labored to be good. 



White's situation is quite uncomiortable. Black’s Queen 
Pawn exerts pressure on his game and cannot very well be 
eliminated. The Queen’s raid, undertaken with the King-side 
undeveloped, was made to gain time, and would be justified 
by the achievement of that goal. 

But is it reasonably possible to hinder Black's sound plans 
by such abnormal means? Most unlikely! There arises the 
question, therefore, how White would stand if allowed to 
capture the King Knight Pawn (this being the threat by which 
he hoped to gain time). And with this the problem is already 
solved: not the Pawn, but rather the King Rook which is also 
menaced, has to be guarded. Hence the sacrifice for develop¬ 
ment: 


13 


N-B3! 


14 QxP? 
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It was better to play for the exchange of Queens with 14 
Q-QB5; the ensuing endgame might be tenable. The text 
move is consistent but foolhardy. 

14 K-K2 

The sacrifice is already vindicated: Black has a terrific lead 
in development. With halfway suitable play, he must obtain 
a violent attack before White can make up for the time lost. 
This will be all the easier to accomplish as White’s Queen-side 
offers an easy mark. In fact, 15 ... NxP is already threatened, 
which explains White’s next move. 

15 Q-R6 KR-Nl 16 R-Ql P-R4 



The attack now wins through with utmost ease. At one or 
two points there are even several lines to choose from—an¬ 
other proof of Black’s marked superiority. 


17 

Q-Q2 

N-K5 

21 

B-Bl 

R-Q3 

18 

Q-B2 

P-B4 

22 

P-B3 

N-B6 

19 

PxP 

QxPch 

23 

P-N3 

R-QN3 

20 

N-Q2 

N-K4 

24 

K-B2 

R-QBl 


Now White’s Queen, which has no flight square, is threat¬ 
ened with a discovery [25 ... N—K5ch]. It is evident how wise 
it was for Black not to be content with a gain in material. 

25 K-Nl 
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An oversight, but there was nothing to be done, as White 
suffers a disastrous loss of material. 

25 .... NxKPch 

White resigns. 

In these two examples, it was actually the respective op¬ 
ponents who seized the initiative and thereby created the op¬ 
portunity of a counter-sacrifice for development. However, 
this course of events is typical of its kind and can be observed 
in frequent instances other than well-known gambits. 

From this the conclusion must be drawn that the utmost 
circumspection is called for before venturing on attacking 
Pawns, or even pieces, when one’s development is still un¬ 
completed. In any event, it is essential to probe whether or not 
such attacks will afford the opponent an opportunity of mak¬ 
ing a promising sacrifice. 

If the defender is at any time in a position to disregard the 
attack, and, instead of defending, to make a developing or 
even an attacking move, the original attacker will find himself 
in a painful quandary. He must either admit that his attack 
was ill-conceived and only led to loss of time, or, against his 
will—for after all, he meant to attack!—resign himself to a 
wearisome defense. Examples 10 and 11 both illustrate this 
point. In one, Schories plays 12 B-B2, hoping to keep his op¬ 
ponent occupied, but is baffled by a sacrifice; in the other, 
Bernstein has a very similar experience after the mistakenly 
intended gain of a tempo by 13 Q-N5. 


OBSTRUCTIVE SACRIFICES 

As mentioned in the Introduction, this sacrifice is akin to the 
sacrifice for development. At any rate, both have the same ob¬ 
ject: to get ahead in development. But the respective ways and 
means are different. With the obstructive sacrifice the at- 
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tacker attempts to hold up the enemy's development. This 
course definitely demands more action than does the simple 
sacrifice for development. 

The attacker cannot merely let things depend, for instance, 
on whether or not the opponent will capture a proffered Pawn; 
he must, on the contrary, exercise compulsion. It follows that 
obstructive sacrifices are always active: they cannot be de¬ 
clined without disadvantage. As a rule they involve the sacri¬ 
fice of no more than a Pawn. If greater values are staked, some 
partial compensation in material must be secured. 

Herein lies an important and relevant distinction between 
the sacrifice for development and the obstructive sacrifice. 
With the first, in the ordinary course of events, the attacker 
continues his development regardless of attacks on his own 
Pawns. It the opponent captures the material offered, he loses 
time. The attacker bases his calculations on this fact. 

It is otherwise in the case of the obstructive sacrifice. Here 
the attacker gives up not only material but time as well. His 
own development derives no immediate benefit from the sac¬ 
rifice, which actually decreases the number of forces which he 
has actively participating in the struggle. It follows that an 
obstructive sacrifice can only be a paying proposition where 
the object can be achieved with a minimum stake. Problem¬ 
like positions turn up on occasion, but they are exceptions. 

As a rule the obstructive sacrifice will have to be of such 
a nature that its effect will be felt principally in the center. 
For the center is the junction of all the lines of development, 
and any obstruction set up there will be felt first. 
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Example 12 

Alekhines Defense 
Match, 1933 

WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 

R. Spielmann S. Landau R, Spielmann S. Landau 
1 P-K4 N-KB3 2 N-QB3 P-Q4 

It is best, in my opinion, to lead into the Vienna Game with 
2 . . . P-K4. 

3 P-K5 KN-Q2 

After 3 . . . P-Q5 (or 3 . . . N-K5); 4 QN-K2! I prefer 
White’s position. 

In this position Black threatens to branch off into a favor¬ 
able variation of the French Defense by playing 4 . . • P-K3. 
In that case the White Knight at QB3 would be poorly placed, 
as it blocks the Queen Bishop Pawn which, logically, should 
advance to QB3. 

White can avoid this variation by 4 NxP, but then 4 ... NxP 
gives a level game. Hence the following sacrifice, which en¬ 
ables White to maintain the initiative which is his birthright. 

4 P-K61 

The obstructive sacrifice in its simplest and most familiar 
form! White offers a Pawn, and a tempo as well. The tempo, 
however, is of little moment, as Black is compelled to accept 
and thus loses time also. 

The Black Pawn which will now occupy White’s K6 is a 
“block,” in problemists’ parlance. First of all, it prevents Black 
from consolidating his position against attack by playing ... 
P-K3. In principle this favors the attack. Further, the develop¬ 
ment of Black’s Queen and both Bishops is sadly hampered, 
and in the absence of a Pawn at KB2 the King’s Field is much 
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weakened. In addition, the extra Pawn is itself a weakness, 
being backward on an open file. 

In these circumstances, and on the assumption that Black 
will try to preserve his Pawn, White will subsequently be able 
to proceed uninterruptedly with his development, whereas 
Black will be able to marshal his forces—after a fashion—only 
with the greatest diflBculty. On the whole, a sacrifice full of 
promise. 

4 PxP 5 P-Q4 N-KB3 

After this move. Black’s development will soon arrive at a 
deadlock. It is the development of the Bishops, not of the 
Knights, that should concern him. To this end the counter¬ 
sacrifice 5 . . . P-K4 was called for, so that if 6 PxP (not 6 
NxP, PxP; 7 QxP?, N-N3! followed by ... P-B3 winning a 
piece), P-K3 with a much less arduous defense. 

6 N-B3 P-B4 

He is already at a loss. The counter-sacrifice of the Queen 
Bishop Pawn remains ineffectual because it does not strike at 
the root of the evil, the shutting-in of the Bishops. The plan of 
advancing . . . P-K4 in safety is altogether too ambitious to 
be practicable. 


7 PxP 


N-B3 
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Here also, even at the cost of a Pawn, . . . P-K4 followed 
by . . . P-K3 was the best course. 

8 B-QN5! 

Permanently obstructing the advance . . . P-K4, and this 
alone is enough to assure a decisive advantage. 

8 B-Q2 9 0-0 Q-B2 

10 R-Kl P-KR3 

The Pawn at K3 is not only an obstruction; it begins to be a 
weakness as well. White was threatening 11 N-N5. 

11 BxN PxB 12 N-K5 P-N4 

13 Q-Q3 KR-Nl 

Sacrificing the exchange by 13 . . . 0-0-0 was preferable; 
on the next move, . . . 0-0-0 would make a longer resistance 
possible. 

14 P-QN4 B-N2 15 Q-N6ch K-Ql 

16 Q-B7 

Threatening 17 NxB and 18 RxP, beginning the harvest. 
Anticipating this. Black tries a counter-combination which 
proves unsound. 

16 B-Kl 17 QxP R-KBl 

18 P-N5 N-K5 

Black's last hope, 18 . . . N-N5 being refuted by 19 NxP! 
The text move looks very strong. 

[See diagram on page 55.] 

19 RxN! PxR 

Nothing is gained by 19 . . . BxN; 20 RxB, R-B3—which 
fails because of 21 RxPch! 


20 B-B4I 
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The point of the sacrifice. Both sacrifices reveal themselve^s 
as interrelated vacating sacrifices. The Queen file was opened 
with gain of tempo and now the first rank is cleared. There ia 
no defense against the threatened intervention of the Queen 
Rook. 


20 .... 

BxN 

22 

R-Ql 

PxP 

21 BxB 

Q-Q2 

23 

RxQch 


Even stronger 

was 23 P-B6I 




23 .... 

BxR 

25 

P-B6 

B-Kl 

24 QxP 

KR-Nl 

26 

NxNP 

Resigns 


The consequences of an obstructive sacrifice are shown par¬ 
ticularly clearly in this game. Once White has hemmed in his 
opponent by P-K6, his immediate task consists solely in main¬ 
taining the blockade by normal developing moves. In this way 
his pieces will quite automatically develop far superior eflBcacy. 
Given these circumstances, a despairing sortie by the second 
player only hastened the decision. Black’s fundamental mistake 
is that he makes no attempt to raise the central blockade, if 
need be by violent means (counter-sacrifice ... P-K4). In con¬ 
sequence, his forces remain scattered and he cannot withstand 
the enemy’s concentrated assault. 
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Example 13 

Queen’s Gambit Accepted 
{in effect) 

Vienna, 1933 



WHITE 

BLACK 

WHITE 

BLACK 

R. Spielmann 

B. Honlinger 

R. Spielmann 

B. H6nling( 

1 

P-K4 

P-QB3 

5 

N-QB3 

P-K3 

2 

P-Q4 

P-Q4 

6 

N-B3 

PxP 

3 

PxP 

PxP 

7 

BxP 

B-K2 

4 

P-QB4 

N-KB3 

8 

0-0 

0-0 




9 

B-B4 

P-QR3 

9 

.. . QN-Q2 

is better. 




10 

P-Q5! 

PxP 

12 

BxKN 

N-Q2 

11 

NxP 

NxN 

13 

Q-B2! 



Avoiding the exchange of Queens. 

13 Q-R4 

Better 13 .. . N-B3 and 14 . ., B-KN5. 

14 B-QN3 N-B4 15 QR-Kl 

In order to answer 15 . .. NxB with 16 RxB! 

15 Q-Ql 

16 R-Ql Q-N3 17 B-N5! BxB 

Else 17 . . . B-Q3; 18 B-K3! etc.; or 17 .. . NxB?; 18 BxB. 
18 NxB P-N3 

White’s attack seems to be petering out, as the liberating 
moves ... NxB and . . . B-B4 apparently cannot be prevented. 
But Black’s development is not yet completed, and a small sac¬ 
rifice by White forces it to remain that way. 
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19 BxPchl RxB 20 NxR KxN 

21 R-Q5! 

The point of the combination. The attacked Knight must re¬ 
treat either to Q2 or K3. In either case he hems in the Bishop, 
which in turn obstructs the Rook so that, at a stroke. White is 
able to attack the denuded King with overwhelming power. 
The capture at KB7 is thus revealed to be an obstructive sacri¬ 
fice. The sacrifice is small quantitatively, for Rook and Pawn 
for Knight and Bishop is equivalent, mathematically speaking, 
to the loss of only half a Pawn. (See the section on “Sacrificial 
Values.”) 

But, other things being equal, the two pieces are undoubt¬ 
edly stronger, especially when the major pieces are still on the 
board. Knight and Bishop are much better fitted for the attack 
than Rook and Pawn; and for the time being the Pawn is of no 
account. [White’s sacrifice, then, is not quite so “small” as our 
modest author has described it.] 

21 .... N-K3 

After 21 . . . N-Q2 White can choose between 22 Q-B4 and 
22 KR-Ql. 


22 KR-Ql Q-B3 
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Black has no satisfactory move. Knight moves are answered 
by 23 R-Q8 etc. 

23 Q-N3 P-QN4 24 R-Q6 Q-K5 



25 Q-B3I 

Preventing the enemy from developing is the attacker’s most 
important task after an obstructive sacrifice. The text move 
prevents 25 . . . B-N2, to which the answer would be 26 P-B3 
winning a piece. Incidentally, 26 Q-R8 etc. is threatened. 

25 K-K2 26 Q-R8 P-N4 

Or 26 . . . QxPch; 27 KxQ, B-N2ch; 28 K-Bl, RxQ; 
29 R-Q7ch and 30 RxB. 

27 P-B3 Q-N3 28 R-Q8! 

Black has still found no opportunity to catch up in develop¬ 
ment and is helpless against the hostile assault. If now 
28 ... NxR; 29 QxNch, K-B2; 30 Q-Q5ch and 31 QxR. 

28 . . Q-B7 30 Q-N8ch K-B3 

29 R-K8ch K-B2 31 R-Kl 

An aesthetic fiaw. At this point White could have announced 
mate in five beginning with 31 R-B8ch. 
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31 Q-B3 32 P-KR4 P-R3 

It 32 ... PxP; 33 P-B4 threatening 34 R/KlxNch etc. 

33 P-R5 Resigns 

In this game the second player took desperate risks. Just as 
satety seemed within his grasp, and the question of equality 
hung in the balance, the sudden introduction of the sacrifice 
smashed his plans and decided the issue. 


Example 14 

King’s Indian Defense 
Match, 1932 

WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 

R. Spielmann E. Bogolyubov R. Spielmann E. Bogolyubov 

1 P-Q4 N-KB3 3 P-B3 P-B4 

2 P-QB4 P-KN3 4 P-Q5 

4 PxP followed by 5 P-K4 is also quite good. 


4 


P-Q3 

8 

B-K3 

P-B5 

5 

P-K4 

P-K4 

9 

B-KB2 

P-KN4 

6 

B-Q3 

N-R4 

10 

P-KN4 

N-KB3 

7 

N-K2 

P-B4 

11 

P-KR4 

PxP 




12 

BxRP 

P-KR4 

Had Bogolyubov 

won this 

game. 

he would still have had 


chance ot winning the match. Hence the excessively sharp, 
risky play. 

13 P-N5 N-R2? 

13 . . . N-Nl was in order. 

This position has arisen out of a most uncommon opening. 
Its peculiarity is immediately apparent. Both sides have made 
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mostly Pawn moves, particularly the second player, who has 
only one piece—the King Knight—in play after thirteen movesl 
In return he does win a Pawn, because now the King Knight 
Pawn can no longer be held. 

White can probably put up with this loss if he continues 
straightforwardly with N-Q2, Q-B2, 0-0-0, relying on his lead 
in development. The unpleasing factor is that the position as 
a whole remains barricaded: the extreme King-side is not a 
good enough basis for successful attack. White therefore tries 
to think of something better and hits on an unusual obstructive 
sacrifice in keeping with the character of the position. 

14 NxPI PxN 15 P-K5 B-K2 

Black must not capture the King Pawn: 15 . . . PxP; 

16 B-N6ch, K-Q2; 17 N-B3 and now there are two threats 
which cannot both be warded off: (a) 18 BxN, RxB; 19 P-N6, 
R-K2; 20 P-Q6 etc. and (b) 18 Q-R4ch, K-B2; 19 N-N5ch etc. 
Note that the parry 17 . . . Q-R4 revives the pending threat of 
18 Q-B2 winning the King Knight. 

16 P-K61 

The real purpose of the sacrifice. After this, all of Black’s 
Queen-side pieces, for a long time to come, will remain ex¬ 
cluded from the field of operations. In the meantime. White 
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will develop to his heart’s content, and will be able to engineer 
a violent attack on the badly protected King. 



Numerous subsequent examinations have established thai 
this general appraisal of the position was correct: in all cases, 
a result favorable to White was arrived at. The attacker is able 
to give up a whole piece—his King Knight Pawn goes lost—in 
order to obstruct his opponent’s development. This is, to be 
sure, an exceptional case. 

Unlike Example 12, in which a defending Pawn provided 
the block, it is, in this case, the attacker’s King Pawn, which 
moreover is well supported. This type of obstruction is more 
reliable by far. The defender’s King position is so insecure that 
there is little prospect of a successful counterattack: it would 
mean opening further lines and this could only be to the at¬ 
tacker’s advantage. 

16 BxNP 

Or 16 . .. NxP, which was also playable on the previous 
move. It would not have altered the general situation; the 
threat of 17 ... NxPch is comfortably parried by 17 N-Q2. 

17 B-KB2 B-B3 


The alternative is 17 ... Q-K2; 18 Q-K2, N-Q2; 19 B-N6ch, 
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K-Ql; 20 PxN, BxP in order to obtain breathing space. But 
then, after 21 B-K4, White has an excellent game. 

18 B-N6ch K-K2 
18 ... K-Bl is a little better. 

19 N-Q2 N-N4 

Capturing at N7 is immediately fatal: 19 ... BxNP; 20 Q-Nl, 
BxR; 21 QxB, N-B3; 22 B-R4 followed eventually by N-K4 and 
wins—or 20 . . . B-B3; 21 BxN, BxR; 22 B-R4ch, B-B3; 23 
BxBch, KxB; 24 Q-B5ch and mate in two. 

20 Q-B2 R-R3 21 0-0-0 Q-Nl 

Without the participation of the Queen-side pieces, the de¬ 
fense is quite hopeless. After 21 ... N-Q2; 22 PxN, KxP there 
was at least some fight left. 

22 B-B5 N-R3 

Here 22 ... N-Q2 is probably hopeless, as after 23 PxN the 
King cannot recapture. 

23 QR-Nl Q-Rl 25 Q-Nl N-R2 

24 B-R4 N-N5 26 BxN! 



26 


BxB 
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If Black takes the other Bishop, the sequel is 27 BxBch fol¬ 
lowed by 28 N-K4ch and 29 R-R4, and the attack romps home. 

27 RxB QxB 28 N-K4 R-N3 

29 N-N5 Q-N2 

If 29 . . . Q-R3; 30 Q-B5, R-B3; 31 Q-R7ch (not 31 Q-K4, 
R-N3), and White wins easily: 31 . . . QxQ; 32 NxQ, R-B4; 
33 R-N7ch, K-Ql; 34 RxRP, RxR; 35 P-K7ch, K-Q2; 36 N-B6ch 
etc. 

30 RxRP P-N4 31 P-R3 N-R7ch 

Postponing collapse for a few moves. If 31 ... N-R3; 
32 QR-Rl decides the issue at once. 

32 QxN Q-Q5 33 R-Kl B-R3 

If 33 ... Q-B7; 34 QR-Rl-or 33 ... QxBPch; 34 QxQ, PxQ; 
35 R-R7ch followed by 36 N-K4 and White wins in either case. 

34 R-R7ch R-N2 35 RxRch QxR 

36 Q-Nl! 

Capturing the Knight now leads to mate in four. If 36 ... 
R-KNl (or 36 ... R-KRl); 37 Q-B5, R-KBl; 38 N-B7 etc. 

38 RxR QxR 

39 Q-N6 Q-KBl 

40 N-R7I Resigns 


36 .... 

37 R-Rl 


PxP 

R-Rl 
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Example 15 



Caro-Kann Defense 
Trentschin-Teplitz, 1928 


WHITE 

BLACK WHITE 

BLACK 

R. Spielmann 

M. Walter R. Spielmann 

M. Walter 

1 P-K4 

P-QB3 4 P-K5 

N-K5 

2 N-QB3 

P-Q4 5 Q-K2 

NxN 

3 N-B3 

N-B3 6 QPxN 

P-QN3 

Artificial, but by no means fatal. Simplest is 6 

... P-K3. 


7 N-Q4 P-QB4? 

The position was fairly even, but Black should at all hazards 
play 7 ... P-K3; the text move is entirely illogical. It could 
only be justified if it promoted the central development of the 
Queen Bishop (after 8 N-B3) by ... B-B4 or ... B-N5. But 
Black has just played ... P-QN3 and so stands committed to 
the fianchetto development of his Queen Bishop. 

Therefore, trying to drive the Knight away was, to say the 
least, ill-timed. In chess, a game of immutable logic, every 
infringement finds its punishment. Here the retribution is 
Draconian. 



8 P-K6! 
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Two sacrifices at one stroke, one sham and one real! The 
Knight is offered temporarily, but the Pawn is actually given 
up. The King Pawn is offered as an obstructive sacrifice which 
is the real object of the text move. The sacrifice of the Knight 
is, according to our nomenclature, a sacrifice for gain. If not 
accepted, it serves the function of lending a helping hand: by 
staying on at Q4, the Knight makes the obstructive sacrifice 
possible. As we know, such coordination of several sacrifices is 
not infrequent. The present case presents a particularly useful 
example, because a clear-cut distinction can be made as to the 
type and kind of sacrifice. 

Analytically, the text move is based on the following varia¬ 
tions: 

I. 8 . . . PxN?; 9 Q-N5ch, N-Q2 (or 9 ... B-Q2); 10 PxPch, 
KxP; 11 QxPch followed by 12 QxR. 

II. 8 ... B-R3?; 9 Q-N5chl or 9 QxB! winning at least a 
piece. 

So it appears that neither acceptance of the Knight sacrifice 
nor counterattack by 8 ... B-R3? is feasible. Black must take 
the King Pawn with the best grace he can. 

8 .... PxP? 

Black insists on gaining a tempo by the attack on the Knight. 
But this capture of the Bishop Pawn is a serious mistake which 
heightens the effect of the obstructive sacrifice out of all pro¬ 
portion. Clearly 8 ... BxP has to be played, developing a piece 
and also eliminating White’s most aggressive minor piece, as 
White must reply with 9 NxB. 

For the attacker, it is of immeasurable benefit, in positions 
blocked by a hostile Pawn at K6, to be able to establish a 
Knight at K5. Concerning this point, compare Example 12 (vs. 
Landau). With 8 ... BxP Black obviates this contingency. 

It was White’s intention, in that event, to continue 9 NxB, 
PxN; 10 B-B4! (The Bishop’s move sets the seal on the com- 
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bination, and is much stronger than 10 QxP, whereupon Black 
can defend adequately with 10 •. • Q-Q2; 11 Q-K3, N-B3.) 

The case of a player making a sacrifice and his opponent 
forthwith responding with a bad mistake is by no means excep¬ 
tional and is easily explained by the natural effect so imparted. 
If one wanted to set up a table of probabilities regarding the 
prospects of a real sacrifice, the effect of surprise would have 
to rank very high as a factor in favor of success. 

9 Q-R5ch 

Now begins a dreadful holocaust. The obstructive sacrifice 
hinders the development and coordination of the hostile forces, 
so that the defending King, as in this instance, has to start 
a-roving. From the King’s travels to the hunting of the King is 
but a step: one small slip, and—the promenade degenerates 
into headlong flight. 

9 K-Q2 

Forced. 9 ... P-N3 is answered by 10 Q-K5, R-Nl; 11 NxP, 
BxN; 12QxB. 

I. 12 ... R-N2; 13 B-N5ch, N-Q2; 14 B-KR6, R-B2; 15 BxB 
RxB; 16 QxP, R-Bl; 17 0-0-0, R-QB2; 18 KR-Kl and White 
has a clear win. 

II. 12 ... R-Rl; 13 B-N5ch, N-Q2; 14 Q-K5!, R-Nl; 15 QxP 
and White wins at once because of the threats 16 QxKR, or 
16 BxNch and 17 QxRch. 

10 N-B3! 

Compare the note to Black’s eighth move. The effect of the 
Knight’s irruption is catastrophic. 

10 K-B2 

Black has no halfway playable defense. If 10 ... N-B3; 
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11 B-QN5, B-N2; 12 N-K5ch, K-B2; 13 B-KB4, NxN; 14 QxNch, 
K-Bl; 15 QxPch and mate follows. 

11 N-K5 



11 B-Q2 

The threat of 12 N-B7 could not be parried: 

I. 11 ... P-KN3; 12 NxP, Q-Kl; 13 Q-K5ch etc. 

II. 11 ... N-Q2; 12 N-B7, Q-Kl; 13 B-B4ch, P-K4 (else the 
Queen is lost by a discovered check); 14 BxPch, NxB; 15 
QxNch etc. 

III. 11 . . . N-B3; 12 N-B7, Q-Kl; 13 B-B4ch, K-Q2; 
14 B-QN5, B-N2; 15 N-K5ch and wins. 

12 N-B7 Q-Kl 14 B-KB4! P-B5 

13 Q-K5ch K-N2 15 Q-B7ch K-R3 

16 N-Q8! 

In order not to miss the opportunity of an inexpensive King- 
Hunt (see “King-Hunt sacrifice”). 16 NxR would be petty. 

16 N-B3 

Or 16 ... B-B3; 17 Q-B8ch etc. 


17 Q-N7ch K-N4 
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If 17 ... K-R4; 18 NxNch, BxN; 19 P-N4ch and mate next 
move. 

18 P-R4ch K-B4 

If 18 ... K-R4; 19 NxNch, BxN; 20 P-N4ch, PxP e.p.; 
21 Q-R6 mate. 

19 QxNchl BxQ 20 NxP mate 

We can now appreciate the vast advantages which can be 
gained by obstructing the opponent’s development. But we 
have also seen that at times peremptory measures become im¬ 
perative if pending equalization or even inferiority is to be 
avoided. 

Usually the most propitious moment for an obstructive sacri¬ 
fice occurs at that stage when the defender takes steps to ob¬ 
tain a full measure of counterplay. As he re-groups his pieces 
with, perhaps, the assistance of subsidiary threats by which to 
keep his opponent occupied, his pieces are at times none too 
secure. This is just the right moment for an attacker to seek a 
sacrificial opportunity. He will have to search for it in the 
center, for it is there that the defender’s main lines of com¬ 
munication meet. 


PREVENTIVE (OR A N T I - C A S T L I N G ) 
SACRIFICES 

All sacrifices which prevent the opponent from castling fall 
under this heading: their object is an early attack on the King. 

In the planning of a game of chess, castling may well be said 
to be the most important move, as two pieces are developed at 
one stroke. The King, to be sure, does not get into play thereby, 
but making the King secure is at least the equivalent of a strong 
developing move. Communication between the Rooks is estab- 
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lished or prepared for, and this in due course provides for the 
central development of all the forces. 

We have frequently had occasion to observe the importance 
of this factor, especially in our study of obstructive sacrifices. 
There we have also seen how advantageous it is to attack with 
combined forces, and how detrimental to defend with scattered 
units. We have also learned that the most onerous obstructions 
are those which are lodged in the center. Viewed from this 
angle, it can easily be appreciated how valuable is the option 
of castling, and how great an advantage to debar the adversary 
from profiting by it. We have to assume, however, that the 
position is level in all other respects, and that nearly all the 
pieces are still on the board. As we get nearer to the endgame, 
the dangers to which the King is exposed become proportion¬ 
ately less. Also in closed games the loss of castling is of less 
moment, for the value of a tempo is not so great. 

Castling is particularly important for the defending side. The 
first player, with his lead in development, is on the whole 
better able to forgo the privilege. 

It is in most cases highly advantageous to prevent the op¬ 
ponent from castling. This therefore calls for willingness, when 
opportunity offers, to sacrifice material. The King, confined to 
his original square, not only hinders the development of his 
own forces; his position also facilitates the immediate launch¬ 
ing of the hostile attack. This is particularly the case if one or 
even two center files are open. 

In order to create such a desirable state of affairs, the attacker 
need not shrink from giving up a Pawn and at times even a 
piece. 

The preventive sacrifice is more ambitious in its scope than 
the obstructive type, and therefore the stake can be greater in 
most cases. 
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Example 16 

French Defense 
Scheveningen, 1905 

WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 

R. Spielmann O. Duras R. Spielmann O. Duras 

1 P-K4 P-K3 3 N-QB3 B-N5 

2 P-Q4 P-Q4 4 B-Q3 PxP 

4 ... P-QB4 is better. At that time the variation was quite 
unexplored. 

5 BxP N-KB3 8 PxP BxNch 

6 B-Q3 P-B4 9 PxB Q-R4 

7 P-QR3! B-R4 10 N-K2 B-Q2 

Better 10 ... QN-Q2. 

11 0-0 QxP/B4? 

A mistake. He should play 11 . . . N-R3, as 12 BxN is not 
to be feared. 



In this position White has the Bishop-pair and a slightly su¬ 
perior development. On the other hand, his Queen-side Pawns 
are weak. He must therefore avoid being drawn into a posi¬ 
tional contest and seek open warfare. And so the chance of pre- 
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venting his opponent’s castling is most opportune. It looks as 
if this object could be achieved without a sacrifice. But appear¬ 
ances are deceptive. It soon becomes clear that in preventing 
Black from castling, White is called upon to show his willing¬ 
ness to give up material. 

12 P-QR41 B-B3 

Not 12 . . . 0-0?; 13 B-R3 etc. 

13 B-R3 Q-KN4 14 P-B3! 

Much weaker, and even questionable, is 14 N-N3, or even 
14 P-N3, after which Black can launch an attack with . . . 
P-KR4. The sacrificial idea underlying 12 P-QR4 now becomes 
apparent. This Pawn “hangs”—if 14 . . . BxRP; 15 B-Bl?, 
Q-B4ch and Black is safe. Besides, the weakness at White’s 
K3 invites a counterattack and necessitates the sacrifice of 
another Pawn. 

14 N-Q4 15 N-N3! 

The attack cannot be prepared in any other way. If for 
instance 15 Q-Bl, QxQ—or 15 B-Bl, N-K6—Black obtains the 
advantage. 

15 Q-K6ch 

15 ... NxP permits White to get a very strong attack with 
16 Q-Kl, NxP; 17 N-K4, BxN; 18 QxB, N-B4; 19 B-N5ch, 
QN-Q2; 20Q-Q4. 

15 ... N-K6? would be entirely wrong, by the way, because 
of 16 Q-Bl threatening above all 17 P-KB4. 

16 R-B2! 

And not 16 K-Rl?, NxP! and Black forces the exchange of 
Queens. 
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16 NxP 17 Q-KBl 

This square had to be vacated for the Queen. 

17 K-Ql 

Black has to forgo castling on the other side as well. 
18 N-B5! was too strong a threat, and the text move is as good 
a parry as any. 

18 B-N2 

The Bishop has fulfilled its piupose at R3. The attack proper 
begins. 

18 N-Q4 

Or 18 ... NxP; 19 BxNP, R-Nl; 20 B-B6ch etc. 

19 R-Ql 

19 BxNP was also advantageous. But in view of the exposed 
position of Black’s King, the first player is justified in going 
after the major prize. 

19 N-Q2 

Capturing the Rook Pawn is obviously too hazardous; there 
follows 20 B-K4 and 21 P-QB4. 

20 B-K4 Q-N3 21 B-Q4 Q-R4 

22 P-QB4 N/Q4-N3 

[See diagram on page 73.] 

23 Q-Q3! 

And not 23 BxB, PxB; 24 BxNch because of 24 . . . PxBl 
(24 . . . QxB?; 25 Q-Q3!); 25 KR-Q2, R-R2 with good pros¬ 
pects tor Black. 

But now White threatens 24 BxB and 25 BxNch etc. 
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23 K-Bl 24 R-N2I 

The Rook is efiEectively posted here, as Black’s Queen 
Knight Pawn is weak despite all possible cover and obstruction. 

24 N-K4 25 Q-K2! 

Petty would be 25 BxN/K5 etc. It is a curious circumstance 
that White offers to give up all his Queen-side Pawns with 
the sole object of denying the opposing King any rest. 

25 N/K4xP 

Black has no option. The Pawn was too strongly placed and, 
moreover, threatened to advance. But now White obtains 
a new base of operations in the Queen Bishop file. 

26 R-B2 Q-N5 

On 26 . . . QxP there follows 27 BxB, PxB; 28 R/Ql-QBl, 
N-R4; 29 Q-R6ch, K-Q2; 30 BxP, KR-KNl; 31 N-K4 and 
White’s attack is irresistible (if 31 . . . K-K2; 32 B-B3). 

27 R/Ql-QBl N-R6 

Or 27 . . . N-R4; 28 B-QB5I, Q-N6; 29 R-N2, QxRP; 30 
R-R2 and White wins a piece. 


28 RxBch! 
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Conclusive—a sacrifice for gain. 

28 PxR 29 RxPch K-Q2 

30 B-QB5 Q-B5 

The Knight cannot be saved. On other replies, 31 R-Q6ch 
decides the issue even more quickly. 

31 Q-Q2ch N-Q4 33 QBxN R-Ql 

32 R-Q6ch K-Kl 34 N-B5! Q-B2 

Or 34 . . . PxN; 35 RxRch, KxR; 36 BxN etc. 

35 NxPch K-Bl 36 RxR dbl ch KxN 

37 Q-N5 mate 


Example 17 

Queen’s Gambit Declined 
Match, 1910 


WHITE 

BLACK 

WHITE 

BLACK 

R. Spielmann 

J. Mieses 

R. Spielmann 

J. Mieses 

1 P-Q4 

P-Q4 

5 N-B3 

P-B3 

2 P-QB4 

P-K3 

6 P-K3 

Q-R4 

3 N-QB3 

N-KB3 

7 N-Q2 

B-N5 

4 B-N5 

QN-Q2 

8 Q-B2 

PxP 

Still regarded by many as the best continuation. 


9 BxN 

NxB 

10 NxP 

Q-B2 



11 B-Q3 

B-Q2 

Poorly timed. 

Better was 11 

. . . 0-0 or 11 . . 

. P-B4. 


12 P-QR3 

B-Q3? 


Quite bad. 12 

. . . B-K2 had to be played. 
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13 P-K4 P-K4 

The mistake on the previous move can hardly be rectified. 
13 . . . B-K2 is answered by 14 P-K5 and 15 N-K4. 



Black has committed the basic error of engaging an action 
in the center before castling—an action which requires the 
greatest circumspection, especially when on the defensive. 
Here White is enabled to undertake a forceful preventive 
combination. As in the previous game, its sacrificial character 
will only be evident at a later stage. 

14 P-B41 

Threatens to win a piece and thus forces Black’s reply. 

14 PxQP 15 P-K5 B-KBl 

15 . . . PxN is answered by 16 NxBch and White has 
achieved his purpose in preventing Black’s castling. 

16 PxN PxN 17 Q-K2ch 

Now Black must renounce castling after all, 17 . . . B-KS 
being refuted by 18 P-B5 etc. 


17 


K-Ql 


18 0-0-01 
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The point of the combination. Only by sacrificing the King 
Bishop Pawn does the attack gain sufficient momentum. 18 0-0, 
B-B4ch followed by . . . PxNP is not particularly trouble¬ 
some for Black. 

18 QxPch 19 K-Nl K-B2 

Black dare not capture at once at KBS without getting into 

fatal difficulties: 19 . . . QxBP; 20 KR-Bl, Q-K3 (else 21 
B-B5); 21 N-K5 and wins. 

20 KR-Bl Q-N4 21 P-KR4I 

Black cannot take this Pawn because of 22 Q-K5ch, K-Bl; 
23 B-B5! (much stronger than PxNP), which is immediately 
decisive. 

Let us pause a little and try to classify this sacrifice. It is 
passive, as it can be declined by the opponent without dis¬ 
advantage or without his position becoming worse; it is a 
sham sacrifice, as, strictly speaking, nothing is given up and 
something is to be gained; and it belongs to the category of 
mating sacrifices as its acceptance spells immediate destruc¬ 
tion. 

21 .... Q-QB4 23 RxP B-Q5 

22 PxNP BxP 24 RxBch! 

A decisive sacrifice for gain. Apart from the fact that it 
wins two pieces for the Rook, it also maintains the attack. 

24 KxR 25 Q-N4ch K-B2 

Forced. If 25 . . . K-Ql White wins with 26 B-B2 or 26 
B-B5. If the King moves to the King file, there follows 26 
Q-K4ch, K-B2; 27 R-Blch, B-B3; 28 N-K5ch winning the 
t^ueen or mating in a few moves. 

26 Q-B4chl 


B-K4 
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Again forced. If the King moves to the Queen file, 26 B-B2 
is decisive; and if 25 . . . K-Bl; 26 B-B5ch follows. 

27 NxB 

Capturing with the Queen also wins. In my opinion, the 
attacker should not exchange Queens, or permit liquidation, 
as long as opportunities of attack remain; otherwise he gives 
up at least part of his advantage. 

27 QB-KBl 28 Q-B2! Q-B7 

29 B-B2 



29 KB-Nl 

If 29 . . . Q-B5; 30 B-Q7ch and White wins as follows: 
(a) 30 . . . K-Nl; 31 B-Q8ch followed by the exchange of 
Queens and 33 BxB; (b) 30 . . . K-Bl; 31 Q-B3, K-Nl; 32 
RxPch, KxB (if 32 . . . K-Bl; 33 BxPch); 33 Q-Q7ch and 
mate in a few moves; (c) 30 . . . K-N3; 31 N-B4ch! winning 
as in the game. 

30 R-Q7ch 

With 30 N-N6 dis ch, K-N3 (the only chance); 31 NxB 
White maintains his extra piece as the counterattack 31 . . . 
BxP fails against 32 N-Q7ch, K-B3; 33 B-Q3ch, P-N4; 34 
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BxPch! followed by the victorious intervention of the White 
Queen. 

The continuation adopted is based on the sacrifice of a 
piece and is even stronger. 

30 K-N3 

Or 30 . . . K-Bl; 31 Q-B3, K-Nl; 32 BxPch! etc. 

31 N-B4ch K-B3 
If 31 . . . K-N4; 32 Q-K5ch etc. 

32 Q-B7! 

A precisely calculated mating sacrifice. 

32 Q-B8ch 33 K-B2! 

But not 33 B-Ql?, QxN; 34 B-Q3, P-B7chl and Black wins. 

33 .... QxNch 36 B-Q3ch K-B4 

34 P-N3 Q-N4 37 Q-K5ch P-B4 

35 P-B4 Q-N3 38 BxNP! 

The point; so to speak, mating sacrifice, part two. 



38 


BxPch 


39 K-R3 


R-N5 
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With 39 . . . P-B7 Black can play for this trap: 40 
Q-Klch?, Q-N5ch; 41 BxQ, P-B8(Q)ch; 42 QxQ, PxB mate! 

But after 40 BxBP! the dream dissolves, as mate or loss of 
the Book cannot be avoided: 40 . . . BxB; 41 BxQ, PxB; 42 
Q-K7, B-QBl; 43 Q-QN7, B-B3; 44 Q-B6 etc. 

40 BxQ PxB 41 Q-B7 Besigns 

For 41 . . . B-QBl is met by 42 Q-B6. 

This and the preceding game present fairly simple forms 
of the preventive sacrifice. In both cases, the stake was only 
a Pawn. The evil of having to forgo castling in an open 
position showed itself very clearly. The attack against the ex¬ 
posed King, with the defending forces partly undeveloped, 
partly scattered, was easy to carry out, and opportunities for 
various further sacrificial combinations occurred of them¬ 
selves. Such attacks must be conducted without a let-up. It 
does not do to be timorous or small-minded! One single tempo 
can alter the whole situation. If this point was important in 
the two previous cases, in the next two it becomes a matter 
of vital consequence. 




Example 18 




Scotch 

Game 




Match, 

1910 



WHITE 

BLACK 

WHITE 

BLACK 

J- 

Mieses 

B. Spielmann 

J. Mieses 

B. Spielmann 

1 

P-K4 

P-K4 

3 P-Q4 

PxP 

2 

N-KB3 

N-QB3 

4 NxP 

B-B4 




5 B-K3 

B-N3 


Simple and sound, and avoiding many book variations. 
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6 B-QB4 P-Q3 7 N-QB3 N-B3 

8 NxN 

With the subsequent pin in view, which White appears 
however to have overrated. 

8 PxN 9 B-KN5 0-0 

Provocative. 9 . . . B-K3—or 9 . . . PKR3; 10 B-R4, B-K3 
—is sounder. 

10 Q-B3 B-K3 

The solid move is 10 . . . B-Q5. 

11 B-Q3 

He can play 11 BxN, QxB; 12 QxQ, PxQ; 13 B-Q3. Black, 
who relied on his two Bishops, would then have an approxi¬ 
mately even game—but no more. 

11 B-Q5 12 Q-N3 B-Nl 

13 N-Ql N-R4! 

[If 13 .. . BxNPP; 16 QR-Nl, B-Q5; 17 RxR!, QxR; 
18 P-QB3! and wins as 18 .. . B-QB4? is refuted by 19 BxN, 
while 18 .. . B-K4 is answered by 19 P-KB4!] 

14 Q-R4 B-B3! 15 BxB NxB 

16 P-KB4 

Threatens 17 P-K5, but 16 0-0 was preferable. 

16 P-B4 

At a pinch, 16 . . . N-Kl was good enough. Black wants 
to induce 17 P-QN3, in order to continue 17 . . . N-N5 and 
18 . . . Q-B3. 

If now 17 P-K5, P-B5!—which is threatened as it is. 


17 P-B4 
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Now the game is fairly even. Black can parry the threat 
of 18 P-K5, either by 17 . . . N-N5 or by 17 . . . N-Q2 

18 QxQ, KRxQ!; 19 P-B5, N-K4!). 

But the fact that White has not yet castled and is backward 
with the development of his pieces, gives rise to a surprising 
preventive sacrifice. 

17 P-Q4I 18 KPxP 

If 18 BPxP the same reply follows. After 18 P-K5, N-K5; 

19 QxQ, KRxQ; 20 PxP—or 20 BxN—White has the better 
Pawn formation but is still at a disadvantage because of 
Black’s far superior development. 

18 BxPl! 19 PxB 

Declining the offer was out of the question, as Black has an 
incidental threat of 20 . . . BxNP. 

19 QxP 

The sacrifice can now be appraised. Black has a piece 
less (the doubled Pawn hardly counts as compensation), but 
his advantage in development has increased enormously 
through the opening-up of the two center files. As both the 
Bishop and the King Knight Pawn are attacked. White cannot 
castle and must waste another tempo—unless he plays for 
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equalization with 20 BxPch and 21 0-0. It is, however, 
hardly to be expected that White should make no attempt at 
refutation, and so Black can count on the chances of a violent 
central attack on the hostile King. 

These were the considerations which led to the sacrifice. 
Only unbounded faith in the position and in the undeviating 
principles of development gave birth to the idea, for a 
previous instance of such a breakthrough is unknown to me 
even today. 

I told myself that White, despite his extra piece, would be 
compelled to defend himself for a long time against a local 
supremacy and that, in these circumstances, the gain of at 
least some Pawns could be counted on. The course of the 
game speaks for the correctness—certainly from a practical 
standpoint—of this assumption. 

20 Q-N3 KR-Klch 21 B-K2 QR-Ql 

22 N-B3 

Apart from 22 . . . Q-Q7ch a decision was threatened by 
22 . . . RxBch!; 23 KxR, Q-B5ch!; 24 K-Kl, R-Klch etc. 
22 K-Bl was likewise not playable for the same reason 

22 Q-Q7ch 23 K-Bl N-Q4! 

Far more powerful than 23 . . . QxP. In such positions. 
Pawns should not be captured until they fall in your lap, so 
to speak. Nothing counts but the attack. 

24 R-Kl NxP 25 Q-B2 R-Q5 

26 P-KN3 

The tempting 26 R-Ql is demolished by the powerful 
reply 26 . . . QxBch! winning back the piece (27 QxQ, 
NxQ; 28 R-Kl?, R-B5 matel). 


26 


N-R6 


27 Q-B5 
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27 Q-N2 leads to similar variations. 

27 .... QxP 



28 QxN? 


He should play 28 N-Ql, although in that case Black also 
maintains good prospects after 28 . . . Q-Q7I; 29 QxN, 
R/Q5-K5; 30 N-B2I (best; 30 Q-N2?-or 30 Q-R5?, P-N3; 

31 Q-B3—fails against . . . RxB! etc.), RxB; 31 RxR, QxRch; 

32 K-N2, P-KR4I (32 . . . QxP?; 33 Q-Q7, Q-K3; 34 R-Ql 
gives White the initiative). Now the second player has several 
strong threats: (a) continuation of the direct attack with . . . 
R-K3 or, if the hostile Queen moves away, first . . . P-R5; (b) 
march forward of the Queen Bishop Pawn; and (c) eventual 
gain of the fourth Pawn. 

28 N-Ql cannot, therefore, be considered the “refutation” 
of the sacrifice. The move actually made leads to speedy de¬ 
feat. 

28 QxN 29 Q-B5 R/Q5-K5! 

The pin on the Bishop is now deadly, as it completely para¬ 
lyzes White’s game. 


30 Q-B2 Q-Q7 


31 R-KNl 
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There is no defense against the terrible threat of . . . 
R/K5-K3-KB3. 

31 .... R/K5-K3 33 B-B3 RxRch 

32 R-N2 R-KB3 Resigns 

This game may not be particularly valuable in itself, but I 
consider it very instructive from the sacrificial point of view. 
I can well remember that, in the course of play, I was myself 
surprised at the terrific impact of the preventive sacrifice. I 
had always assessed it highly, but not highly enough. A very 
rewarding experience. Chance willed it that I should have to 
wait nearly twenty-five years before putting this experience to 
practical use. But I saw my way the more easily to bring a 
similar preventive sacrifice in the following game. 


Example 19 

Grunfeld Defense 
Sopron, 1934 

BLACK 

R. Spielmann 
B-N2 
0-0 
P-B3 
P-N3 

. . . PxP. 


Simpler 9 B-K2 and 10 0-0. 
9 .... B-N2 


WHITE 

BLACK 


WHITE 

Gereben 

R. Spielmann 

E. 

Gereben 

P-Q4 

N-KB3 

4 

P-K3 

P-QB4 

P-KN3 

5 

N-B3 

N-QB3 

P-Q4 

6 

B-Q2 



7 

Q-N3 


Probably better than the usual continuation 


8 PxP PxP 9 R-Bl 


10 N-K5! 



A sound idea. 
10 
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KN-Q2 11 NxN? 

Gives away two tempi. Logical is 11 P-B4, and if 11 . . . 
NxN; 12 BPxN, P-B3; 13 P-K6!; the advanced Pawn remains 
powerful. The text move leads to surprising turns. 



White’s last move looks unnatural. But how can it be an¬ 
swered? If Black replies 11 . . . QxN—apparently forced— 
White plays 12 B-N5 and 13 0-0, wins back the two tempi 
and has a good game. Yet there must be a way for Black to 
take advantage of his opponent’s loss of time. 

Is 11 . . . QxN really forced? As Black has gained two 
tempi, it is not far-fetched for him to think of giving up his 
Queen Pawn in order to gain still more tempi. We know that 
in open positions, three tempi are approximately worth a 
Pawn. Therefore: 

11 NxNI 

A sacrifice for development. Now if 12 NxP, P-K3; 13 N-B3, 
P-K4I White must either give back the Pawn or, by holding 
on to it, risk further very heavy loss of time. 

The sacrifice for development has, however, still another 
trend. If White declines it with an indifferent move, there fol¬ 
lows the opening-up of the center with . . . P-K4, which is in 
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Black’s favor. And so I could foresee White’s next move, for 
either acceptance of the sacrifice, or its refusal by an indiffer¬ 
ent move, is too dangerous for White. And this was the basis 
of the subsequent sacrifice which was already under consid¬ 
eration when I played 11 . . . NxN. 

12 P-B4 

A defensive Pawn-move, when his development is back¬ 
ward—that means the loss of another tempo. Black has al¬ 
ready gained three tempi. This advantage, it is true, cannot 
be utilized in what is at present a close position. The follow¬ 
ing preventive sacrifice, however, opens up all lines at one 
stroke. 

12 P-K4I 

Naturally 12 . . . N-B3 can also be played. The position is 
then equalized, for White can easily make up for the time lost. 
The fact, though, that White could give away three tempi 
without suffering thereby, would be a little humiliating for 
Black. 

It is clear that White must take the proffered Pawn. 

13 BPxP NxPl 

This is the idea behind the Pawn sacrifice! Note the striking 
similarity with the course of events in the preceding game. 
First of all, in both cases, a violent breakthrough by a Pawn 
against a seemingly bomb-proof point (here White’s K5, there 
his Q5), and the sacrifice of a piece. In the present game we 
have a refinement in the developing sacrifice which served 
as a preamble. It is significant that the course of both games 
is cast in the same mold. The object of holding the King in 
the center and attacking him with all available forces is at¬ 
tained in both cases. 
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To decline the sacrifice in the present instance would be 
pointless, if only on positional grounds: 14 B-K2, N-B5! etc. 

14 PxN P-Q5! 



The opening-up of lines must be carried out ruthlessly. In 
annotating this game for a chess periodical, I wrote the fol¬ 
lowing comment at this stage: “The sacrifice of the Knight 
cannot be vindicated by analysis, and it would possibly have 
been refuted in a correspondence game. But in a contest over 
the board and with a time limit of eighteen moves an hour, it 
would nearly always win through.” 

That is the practical standpoint frequently upheld in this 
book. 

If each and every sacrifice had to be of that cast-iron sound¬ 
ness which can be verified by analysis, it would be necessary 
to banish from the game of chess that proud and indispensable 
prerogative of the fighter: enterprise. All real sacrifices would 
have to disappear; only the sham sacrifices, which are in ef¬ 
fect not sacrifices at all, would be allowed to remain. 

15 N-Ql 

The sacrifice scores its first success: White is obviously 
afraid of the Queen check at KR5, and does not risk capturing 
the Queen Pawn. As matters stand, this check would not be 
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the best continuation, because White would play K-Q1-B2, 
threatening a successful flight with his King. Black’s best 
would be 15 . . . QxP, but in any event 15 PxP is White’s best 
chance. 

15 BxKP 16 P-K4 

In order to close at least one of the center files. But this 
costs a Pawn, so that Black will already have two Pawns for 
his piece, and his attack remains just as strong. 

16 BxKP 17 N-B2 B-Q4 

18 Q-KR3 

White guards his King Knight Pawn in order to be able to 
develop his King Bishop. But already a third Pawn “hangs.” 

18 Q-K2 

Naturally much stronger than capturing the Queen Rook 
Pawn. 

19 B-K2? 

The decisive mistake! White wants to castle in answer to 
19 . . . BxQRP, when he actually gets a good game. But this 
intention is frustrated in deadly fashion, and Black’s attack 
becomes irresistible. 

The best defense, comparatively speaking, is 19 K-Ql and 
if 20 . . . BxQRP; 21 B-QB4. It does not permanently cope 
with the danger, as Black still has three Pawns for the piece 
and White’s King remains insecure; but at least White can 
make a real fight of it. 

After the text move. White goes rapidly from bad to worse. 

19 P-Q61 

A sweeping sacrifice for space. (See the following section 
on vacating sacrifices.) 
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The point is that after 20 NxP, KR-Kl White cannot castle, 
as Black’s Q5 is now cleared for the Bishop, and so there fol¬ 
lows 21 . . . B-Q5ch winning a piece and the game. 

20 NxP KR-Kl 21 K-Bl 

A diflBcult decision. Still more dangerous is 21 K-Ql, as the 
vacating sacrifice has opened the Queen file as well. 



Recovery of the piece was already possible here by 21 . . . 
B-QB6; 22 BxB (obviously forced), QxBch; 23 K-Nl, R-K6; 
24 R-Kl! RxQ; 25 RxQ, RxN. But White simply plays 
26 P-QR3 and with Bishops of opposite color and only one 
Pawn less, he has excellent chances of a draw. The text move 
is far stronger: 

22 R-Kl Q-B3ch 23 N-B2 

There is hardly anything else. If 23 N-B4 the Knight soon 
goes lost, and if 23 B-KB3, B-B5! wins. 

23 B-Q5 24 Q-KN3 R-K5! 

Devastating! 24 . . . R-K4 is answered by 25 B-Q3. But 
now 25 B-Q3 is refuted by 25 . . . R-N5! etc. 


25 P-KR4 
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There is no adequate defense. After 25 Q-KB3 Black wins 
by 25 . . . RxB!; 26 QxR, B-B5!; and if 25 B-KB3, B-B5ch; 
26 K-Nl, RxRch; 27 BxR, R-Kl and White’s Bishop at K1 can¬ 
not be guarded, while if it moves, 28 . . . BxNch wins. 

25 QR-Kl 

Threatens 26 . . . RxB. White is powerless. 

26 B-QN5 RxRch 27 BxR R-K6! 

Again there was an opportunity of regaining the piece and 
this time with a winning position: 27 . . . RxBch; 28 KxR, 
BxNch; 29 QxB, Q-R8ch; 30 K-Q2, QxR; 31 B-Bl, Q-R7 etc. 
But the continuation actually adopted winds up the game 
much more rapidly. 

28 Q-N5 

Or 28 Q-N8ch, K-N2; 29 B-N4, B-B4!; 30 BxB, Q-R8ch fol¬ 
lowed by mate in a few moves. 

28 , , RxBch 32 B-K2 

29 KxR QxNch 33 BxB 

30 K-Ql BxNP 34 K-B2 

31 R-Kl B-B6ch Resigns 

The preventive sacrifice represents a sharply defined figure 
in the world of combination. Only a few types can show such 
singleness of purpose. It is in keeping with the character of 
the preventive sacrifice that it is almost always active. In order 
to achieve its highest aim, coercive pressure must be exerted 
on the opponent. 

Our four sacrifices are therefore all active sacrifices, even 
that against Duras. For if in this game Black had renounced 
the gain of a Pawn by 16 . . . NxP, White’s attack would 


B-B6! 

QxBch 

BxR 
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have been much easier to conduct. In effect, acceptance was 
compulsory in this game also. 

LINE-CLEARANCE SACRIFICES 

The purpose of this type of sacrifice is to speed up the action 
of the major pieces, particularly that of the Rooks. It may be 
said to be an offshoot of the sacrifice for development. 

The usual line-clearance sacrifice is passive: a Pawn is al¬ 
lowed to be captured in order to obtain an open file. The 
offer of the Knight Pawns is of frequent occurrence in this 
connection. 

The active line-clearance sacrifice is intended to create a 
sudden superiority on a limited front by the unexpected par¬ 
ticipation of the major pieces. 

In cases where the opponent has developed some serious 
weaknesses, although they may be screened in some way—by 
advanced Pawns, for example—this type of sacrifice can be 
very effective by tackling such weaknesses in brusque raiding 
style. It is a question of violently sweeping away the bastion 
behind which the enemy is about to marshal his forces. 

At times the advantage gained by this type of sacrifice can 
be of paramount importance, especially where there is a pos¬ 
sibility of a direct breakthrough against the King. Hence the 
clearance sacrifice frequently justifies the highest stakes. 

Example 20 

Vienna Game 
Mannheim, 1914 

WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 

R. Spielmann A. Flamberg R. Spielmann A. Flamberg 

1 P-K4 P-K4 3 P-B4 P-Q4 

2 N-QB3 N-KB3 4 BPxP NxP 

5 N-B3 B-KN5 
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The best reply 5 . . . B-K2, which leads to an even game, 
had not yet been tried out when this game was played. 

6 Q-K2 N-B4 

Better 6 • • • NxN. 

7 P-Q4 BxN? 

And now 7 . . . N-K3 is preferable. 

8 QxB Q-R5ch? 

8 . . . N-K3 is still comparatively best. 



Evidently Black expects 9 Q-B2, whereupon the exchange 
of Queens will indeed assure him a perfectly satisfactory 
game. But the premature development of the Queen provides 
the first player with the opportunity for a powerful double 
clearance sacrifice. 

9 P-N3I QxQP 10 B-K3! QxP 

The acceptance of the first sacrifice was compulsory. The 
second could—and should—have been declined with 10 . . . 
Q-QN5. After 11 0-0-0, P-QB3 White would have a very 
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good game, but not the much superior position which obtains 
here, where the open King file is of particular service to him. 

11 0 - 0-0 

Now White has lost two Pawns, but he is greatly ahead in 
development, and, above all, he has the opportunity of bring¬ 
ing his Rooks speedily into action. The center Pawns, which 
are as a rule the most valuable, are nevertheless well suited, 
at the proper time, for a line-clearance sacrifice: the center 
files thus opened, allow the Rooks to get into play quickly and 
effectively. 

11 P-QB3 

Black wishes to maintain his advantage in material at least, 
as consolation for his lack of development, but now his posi¬ 
tion is soon demolished. However, no other move is any better. 

12 NxP! 

Thanks to the Rooks being in readiness for the attack. White 
can already strike the decisive blow. There is no risk attached 
to the sacrifice, as it secures a clear advantage in any event. In 
the sense of our classification, it must be viewed as a sacrifice 
for gain. 

12 PxN 13 RxP 
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13 .... Q-K3? 

This leads to speedy defeat. 13 . . . Q-K5 is also insuf¬ 
ficient because of 14 B-N5ch! and 15 BxN. . 

The attack has a harder task after 13 . . . Q-B2. White can 
then liquidate and remain with an extra Pawn after 14 B- 
N5ch, N-B3 (other moves lose very quickly); 15 BxN, BxB; 
16 RxB, 0-0; 17 BxN, QR-Bl; 18 BxP, QxR; 19 BxR, RxB. 
But in view of White’s terrific attacking set-up, this would be 
a rather scrawny outcome. 

A much stronger reply to 13 . . . Q-B2 is 14 B-KB4! with 
the following continuations: 

I. 14 . . . Q-N3; 15 BxN!, RxB; 16 Q-B4!, R-Bl (if 16 . . . 
R-Ql; 17 B-N5ch, QxB; 18 R-Klch, B-K2; 19 RxBch, KxR; 
20 Q-K5ch etc.); 17 B-N5ch!, QxB; 18 R-Klch, B-K2; 19 RxBch! 
KxR; 20 Q-Q6ch, K-Kl; 21 R-K5ch, N-K3; 22 RxQ. 

II. 14 . . . Q-R4; 15 B-N5ch!, QxB (if 15 . . . N-B3; 

16 R-K5ch!); 16 R-Klch, B-K2; 17 RxBch, KxR; 18 Q-K3ch 
etc. 

III. 14 . . . Q-Bl; 15 BxN, RxB; 16 B-N5ch, K-K2; 

17 R-Klch, N-K3; 18 Q-R3ch, K-B3; 19 R-Blch, K-N3; 
20 Q-Q3ch, K-R3; 21 Q-K3ch, P-N4; 22 RxNP!, NxR; 
23 R-B6ch etc. 

In all these variations. White wins easily. Therefore Black, 
in Variations I and III, has to refrain from recapturing after 
BxN, playing . . . B-K2 instead. In that case the first player, 
with equal material, still has a violent attack, the outcome of 
which is not in doubt. 

Again we see that the continuation of the attack is pref¬ 
erable to a small gain in material. 

14 B-QB4 

The principal threat is 15 RxN. Black no longer has a de¬ 
fense. 


14 


Q-K5 
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Other moves also lose. The text move leads to an effective 
finish. 

15 BxN Resigns 

One of those pleasing, if obvious, turns which mostly occur 
of themselves in won positions! Such a position hardly de¬ 
serves a diagram, nor does the move rate an exclamation mark 
or comments such as “a brilliant Queen sacrifice.” In our sense, 
it is merely a primitive mating sacrifice, which only requires 
calculating two moves ahead. After 15 . . . QxQ or 15 . • . 
QxB, only one glance suffices to perceive a forced mate by 
16 R-Klch etc. 

From an artistic point of view, the previous line-clearance 
sacrifice of two Pawns is of greater value than the “sacrifice” 
of the Queen. 


Example 21 

Allgaier Gambit 
Munich, 1903 

WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 

R. Spielmann M. Eljaschoff R. Spielmann M. Eljaschoff 

1 P-K4 P-K4 4 P-KR4 P-N5 

2 P-KB4 PxP 5 N-N5 P-KR3 

3 N-KB3 P-KN4 6 NxP 

The Knight sacrifice in the Allgaier Gambit, as far as this 
book is concerned, is a sacrifice for development. 

6 .... KxN 8 BxPch K-N2 

7 B-B4ch P-Q4 9 P-Q4 Q-B3 

The usual move in those days was 9 . . . N-KB3 followed 
by 9 N-B3, B-N5. The text move originated in a consultation 
game at the Charkov Chess Club. 
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10 

P-K5 

Q-N3 

13 

0-0 

P-B6 

11 

P-R5 

Q-B4 

14 

N-K4 

QxRP 

12 

N-B3 

B-N5 

15 

N-N3 

Q-R5 



White is far better developed. True, he has himself only a 
few pieces in play, but compared with Black, he is a hundred 
percent better off! The second player’s King, Queen, and King 
Bishop are all very badly placed; it were better had they not 
moved at all! White is in need of only one factor for victory: 
the opening of a line for his major pieces. The quicker he suc¬ 
ceeds in obtaining it the more shattering the effect. To achieve 
this purpose, even a major sacrifice is justified. And in fact such 
a combination is available here: 

16 RxP! 

As this move threatens destruction by 17 R-B7ch, accept¬ 
ance of the sacrifice is compulsory. 

16 PxR 17 QxP 

White is now a Rook and Knight down. But the effect of the 
open King Bishop file is so overwhelming that Black must im¬ 
mediately give back a Knight. 

17 N-KB3 

White threatened 18 Q-B7 mate. This point can only be 
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guarded by artificial interposition, for if 17 . . • Q-K2?; 
18 N-R5ch followed by mate in two. 

18 PxNch K-Bl 

Again forced, for 18 . . . QxP?; 19 N-R5ch—or 18 ... K- 
N3; 19 Q-Q3ch, KxP; 20 B-KB4!—Black loses at once. Now the 
King Bishop file is blocked, but in return the King file is open 
and the advanced King Bishop Pawn cooperates very effec¬ 
tively. 

There is now no immediately decisive continuation for 
White. But his ability to bring all his pieces, particularly 
Queen and Rook into play on the most advanced front, will 
automatically bring a superabundance of threats, which Black, 
in view of his meager development, will be unable to with¬ 
stand for long or without heavy counter-sacrifices. 



19 B-KB4! 

In the consultation game at Charkov, previously mentioned. 
White played 19 B-K3 and won. In the Vienna Gambit Tour¬ 
nament played shortly before the present game, the same po¬ 
sition occurred between Marco and Schlechter. Marco also 
played 19 B-K3, but this move was finely refuted by Schlech¬ 
ter, namely by 19 . . . B-Q3; 20 N-B5, B-R7ch!—White’s King 
has to move to the King Bishop file, after which the King 
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Bishop Pawn can be captured without danger, and the ad¬ 
vantage of a clear Rook decides the issue. 

Luckily, perhaps, for me, I did not know either game, and 
therefore, confidently and without hesitation, I played 19 
B-KB4! with the idea of 20 Q-K4 and the double threat of 
B-Q6ch and Q-N6. 

19 N-R3 

Black has no satisfactory move. If 19 . . . QxP; 20 B-Q6ch, 
K-N2; 21 N-R5ch etc. 19 . . . B-Q3 is also insuflficient because 
of 20 BxBch, PxB; 21 Q-K3, R-R2; 22 R-Kl, B-Q2; 23 BxP etc. 

20 Q-K4I Q-N5 

This appears to parry the two threats of 21 B-Q6ch and 

21 Q-N6. 

21 BxNPI 

Decisive. If the Bishop is captured, Black’s Queen is un¬ 
guarded and goes lost by discovered attack (22 B-Q6ch or 

22 BxPch). If Black does not effect the capture, he loses at 
least a piece. 

Instead of the text move, 21 P-B3 is tempting, as the Bishop 
which is needed to protect Black’s K2, has no move. But after 
21 . . . B-Q2; 22 PxB, R-Kl Black can at least hold out longer 
than in the actual game. 

21 BxB 

Comparatively best. If he safeguards the Rook by 21 . . . 
QR-Nl, White plays 22 BxN. Then 22 . . . BxB is out of the 
question, and apart from the attack White has three Pawns for 
the exchange—a decisive advantage in material. 

22 BxPch RxB 23 QxQ R-R2 
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If 23 . . . RxP; 24 N-B5, R-B2; 25 Q-R5! (25 . . . K-Kl; 
26 N-R6 etc.). 

24 Q-N6 R-B2 25 P-B3 B-Q3 

26 N-B5 

Threatens 27 N-R6! The following counter serves only to 
postpone the execution of this threat. 

26 B-K5 27 Q-R6ch K-Nl 

28 Q-N5ch K-Bl 

If 28 . . . K-R2; 29 Q-R4ch etc. 

29 N-R6 Resigns 

Example 22 


Kings Gambit 
Teplitz-Schonau, 1922 


WHITE 

BLACK 

WHITE 

BLACK 

R. Spielmann 

E. Griinfeld 

R. Spielmann 

E. Griinfeld 

1 P-K4 

P-K4 

6 P-Q4 

B-N2 

2 P-KB4 

PxP 

7 P-B3 

P-KR3 

3 B-B4 

N-QB3 

8 P-KN3 

P-N5 

4 N-KB3 

P-KN4 

9 N-R4 

P-B6 

5 0-0 

P-Q3 

10 N-Q2 

B-B3 
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11 QNxP 

A typical line-clearance sacrifice, which we need not ex¬ 
amine closely here, as it is well-known to the opening theorists. 

11 PxN 12 QxP R-R2? 

The correct defense is 12 . . . R-R6 followed by 13 . . . 
Q-Q2. 

13 N-N6I 

Reginnine a series of Knight maneuvers which will be pain¬ 
ful for Rlack. 

13 R-N2 14 N-R4 

Threatens 15 N-R5. 

14 R-N5 15 Q-N2 R-N4 

16 P-KR3 R-Q2 

If 16 . . . RxN not 17 NPxR? because of 17 . . . Q-R5I, 
but 17 RxR, R-Q2; 18 QR-Kl with a powerful attack. 

17 N-R5 R-R2 

Rlack is a piece to the good, but his development is defec¬ 
tive, his King-side menaced. 

It is important to exploit this state of affairs before Rlack 
finds an opportunity to castle. This will be achieved by yet 
another line-clearance sacrifice. 

18 P-K5! 

A preparatory vacating sacrifice. The White Queen needs 
the square K4. 


18 


PxP 


19 Q-K4 
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Now the Rook is attacked, and, as the protection of Black’s 
KB2 must be maintained. Black’s reply is forced. 


19 P-B4 



20 RxPI 

This was what White was planning! White will be a whole 
Rook down, but all doors and gates will be opened for his 
remaining forces. A striking feature is the fact that White can 
embark on this sacrifice with his Queen-side undeveloped. But 
it is often preferable not to develop a piece at all than to place 
it on an indifferent square. In the present case, the King 
Bishop file is opened completely, and will soon be occupied by 
the other White Rook for immediate and decisive action. The 
pioneer at KBl had to pave the way for the cannon now at 
QRl. We saw the same procedure in the preceding game. 

20 BxR 

To 20 • . . BxB the simplest reply is 21 RxB. 

21 QxB 

Now the Black position is so broken up that the White 
forces, in their coming assault, will have no serious obstacles 
to overcome. There are already divers threats, so that Black 
will be unable to conserve his material. 
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21 R-K2 

Or 21 . . • Q-Q2; 22 B-K6 and 23 BxN etc. 

22 BxB PxB 23 B-KBl! 

He can play 23 BxN at once, but the text move threatens 
24 B-B7ch and mate in a few moves. Black must pay heavily 
in order to hold out a little longer. 

23 Q-Q3 

Or 23 . . . N-B3; 24 N-B6ch, K-Bl; 25 QxNP etc. 

24 BxN PxP 

Desperation. After 24 . . . K-Ql the game is also lost. 

25 Q-B8ch K-Q2 26 QxB 

Now it is White who has the extra piece! The rest is silence. 


26 


Q-B4 

29 

K-N2 

P-Q6 

27 

N-B6ch 

K-Q3 

30 

B-B2 

Q-K8 

28 

Q-KB8 

Q-K4 

31 

Q-B6 

Resigns 


In the two preceding games the attacker, it is true, made 
considerable sacrifices in material; yet he won quickly. For all 
that, it would be unjust to classify them as sham sacrifices. 

Whoever invests a whole Book in a “deal” must, in the na¬ 
ture of things, feel satisfied that it is going to “pay.” It would 
happen but seldom for anyone to sacrifice a whole Book, with¬ 
out having strong and immediate threats at his disposal. In 
the whole of chess literature, I know of only one such case, 
the game Maroczy-Tartakover (Teplitz-Schonau, 1922)—a 
masterpiece of Tartakover’s. 

After a Book sacrifice, the defender as a rule has many 
opportunities for counter-sacrifice. Herein lies the essential 
difiference between Book sacrifices and those involving less 
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material. For this reason, Rook sacrifices are much more dif¬ 
ficult to probe. A thorough scrutiny of all possible variations 
is hardly practicable under a time limit. Hence the attacker 
must rely largely on intuition. 

Only such Rook sacrifices must be classed as sham, which 
bring about a decision after a few checks or other forced con¬ 
tinuations. 


VACATING SACRIFICES 

The object of a vacating sacrifice is to clear a certain square 
for a certain piece. It is therefore sharply defined. 

As with all other types, we have here both sham and real 
sacrifices. 

In the case of sham vacating sacrifices, the stake is not lim¬ 
ited, as the material given up will be recovered or a mate 
brought about. Not so with the real vacating sacrifice. As the 
only object in view is to place one individual piece on a better 
square, that is, increase its effectiveness, and as there is no pos¬ 
sibility of bringing about an immediate decision thereby, it is 
practically out of the question to incur large risks in material. 

The transaction can hardly justify a charge of more than one 
or two Pawns, usually only one. 

As we have had occasion to note before, the collaboration of 
two or more types of sacrifices occurs occasionally. Very often 
in such instances the vacating sacrifice is the precursor. A cer¬ 
tain square must be made available for a certain piece, and 
only then can the combination proper set in. Such a case may 
be seen in Example 22. 

As a self-contained maneuver, that is, without being fol¬ 
lowed up by further sacrifices, the genuine vacating sacrifice 
is of less frequent occurrence. For all that, it is not less im¬ 
portant than other types. At times the weal or woe of an at¬ 
tack, and with it of a game, depends on the action of one single 
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piece; if it is eflEective, it helps other pieces to put forth their 
maximum eflEect; let it fall short, and the power of the whole 
army is paralyzed. The ultimate result may then easily depend 
on a vacating sacrifice. 

Example 23 

Giuoco Piano 
Carlsbad, 1907 

WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 

R. Spielmann D. Janowski R. Spielmann D. Janowski 

1 P-K4 P-K4 3 B-B4 B-B4 

2 N-KB3 N-QB3 4 P-B3 P-Q3 

The Moller Attack was feared in those days. To avoid it, 
however, it is better to play 4 . . . B-N3 or 4 . . . Q-K2. 

5 P-Q4 PxP 6 PxP B-N3 

7 P-KR3 

Else 7 . . . B-N5 is annoying. 

7 N-B3 8 0-0 

On 8 N-B3 the following move is disagreeable. 

8 NxKP 

After 8 . . . 0-0; 9 R-Kl the same continuation could arise 
as in the actual game. 

If Black forgoes the following liberating maneuver—a po¬ 
sitional sacrifice—White obtains the advantage because of his 
powerful center. 

9 R-Kl 0-0 

Or 9 . . . P-Q4; 10 BxP, QxB; 11 N-B3 etc. 

10 RxN P-Q4 11 B-KN5! Q-Q3 
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Not 11 . . . P-B3; 12 B-N3, PxB; 13 N-B3 etc. 

12 BxP QxB 13 N-B3 Q-Q2 

13 . . . Q-R4? will not do because of 14 P-Q5 followed by 
15 B-K7 and 16 B-N4, winning. 

14 P-Q5 P-B3 

Else White’s Rook penetrates to K7. 

15 B-K3I N-Ql 

The alternative 15 . . . N-K2 leads to similar play. 

16 BxB RPxB 17 Q-K2 N-B2 

18 R-K7 Q-Ql 



The White Rook has penetrated to K7 after all, but Black 
threatens to trap it by . . . N-K4. It is clear that White’s po¬ 
sitional advantage will dwindle perceptibly if he has to with¬ 
draw the Rook. There is, however, a maneuver by which the 
Rook is firmy established on this excellent square. 

19 P-Q6I 

In this way the square Q5 becomes available for the Queen 
Knight, which can take a hand at once and support the Rook 
at K7. As a result. White not only maintains the favorable dis- 
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position of his pieces, but strengthens it very considerably. A 
typical vacating sacrificel 

19 .... NxP 

The only possible way. 19 . . . QxP fails because of 20 N- 
QN5, with 21 NxP to follow, and White regains his Pawn with 
a greatly improved position; again 19 . . . PxP is not feasible 
because after 20 N-Q5 followed by N-Q4, R-Kl and P-B4, 
Black’s position would eventually become quite helpless. 

20 N-Q5 R-B2 

Here Black can dislodge the Rook, beginning with 20 . . . 
P-B3, but only at the cost of other ills. The continuation might 
be: 21 N-B4! (not 21 N-B7?, N-B4!), N-B4; 22 Q-B4ch, K-Rl; 

23 R-K4. Now White has a very strong position in which his 
control of the center files is particularly beneficial: the doub¬ 
ling of the Rooks is threatened as well as N-K6, whereas Black 
has difficulties with his development. Nor can he play 23 . . . 
N-Q3? because of 24 N-N6ch and 25 R-R4 mate. 

21 R-Kl B-Q2 

After 21 . . . RxR; 22 NxRch, K-Bl; 23 Q-Q3!-or 22 . . . 
K-Rl; 23 N-R4!—White has an excellent position. 

Quite bad is 21 . . . RxP? because of 22 RxR, KxR (22 . . . 
NxR? allows mate by 23 Q-K8ch etc.); 23 Q-Q3 and there is 
no adequate defense against the treble threat of 24 Q-N3 or 

24 QxP or 24 R-K7ch. 

22 N-R4 R-R4 

If 22 . . . RxP White continues as in the actual game. 

23 RxR NxR 

Or 23 . . . KxR; 24 Q-R5ch, K-Nl; 25 R-K7 with the deci¬ 
sive threat 26 NxPch. 
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24 N-B5I 

A remarkable position: both Knights are offered as sham 
sacrifices, and neither can be taken; one because of material 
loss, the other because of mate. The combination leads to a 
considerable strengthening of White’s position. 

24 .... N-K4 25 N/B5-K7ch K-Bl 

The same continuation follows after 25 . . . K-Bl. 

26 P-QN4! B-Bl 27 P-B4 N-N3 

Or 27 . . . N-B3; 28 Q-B5, B-Kl; 29 Q-N4 with a very vio¬ 
lent attack (29 . . . B-Q2; 30 Q-B4 threatening 31 NxKBP). 
On 27 . . . N-B2; 28 Q-B5 is even stronger. 

28 NxNch PxN 29 N-K7 Q-Kl 

After 29 . . . B-Kl Black’s KBl is unprotected later on. 
White’s attack is becoming irresistible. 

30 Q-KB2I P-KN4 

Compulsory. 

31 PxP PxP 32 Q-Q2I P-N4 

The King Knight Pawn cannot be saved. If 32 . . . P-N5; 
33 Q-N5 is immediately decisive. 
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33 QxP R-R3 

34 

R-K4 

R-R3 


35 

N-B5I 

« • • • 

Wins at least the exchange. 

35 Q-N3 

36 

Q-Q8ch 


Not 36 NxR? QxRI 

36 . K-R2 

38 

R-N4 

R-N4 

37 QxB R-R4 

39 

R-R4ch 

Resigns 


The effects of a well-timed vacating sacrifice are seen here 
in the clearest light. At the critical moment, White has a good 
game and can maintain a satisfactory position by retiring his 
Rook. But he turns his favorable position to far better account 
by means of the Pawn sacrifice. It is instructive to observe 
how, as a consequence of the powerful position of the Knight 
at Q5, all the White pieces join very quickly in effectively con¬ 
centrated action. 

When it is a question of spurring on critically posted pieces 
to give of their best, a small sacrifice can often work wonders. 

Example 24 

Kings Gambit 
Abbazia, 1912 

BLACK WHITE BLACK 

R. Reti R. Spielmann R. R6ti 

P-K4 3 N-KB3 N-KB3 

PxP 4 N-B3 P-Q4 

5 P-K5 

Better is 5 PxP; at the time this variation had not been ex¬ 
plored very thoroughly. 


WHITE 

R. Spielmann 

1 P-K4 

2 P-KB4 
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5 .... N-K5 6 B-K2 N-QB3 

Pointless. 6 . . . B-QB4 and if 7 P-Q4, B-QN5I gives Black 
a favorable position as in a similar variation of the Vienna 
Game. 

7 P-Q3 NxN 8 PxN P-KN4 

9 0-0 KR-Nl 

Beginning an ingenious if premature attack, which will ulti¬ 
mately be repelled conclusively. 9 . . . B-K3—or 9 . . . 
P-KR3—is in order. 

10 P-Q4 P-N5 

10 . . . B-K3 is still in order. 

11 N-Kl P-B6 12 B-Q3 Q-R5 

13 B-KB4 PxP 

White was threatening 14 B-N3 followed by 15 PxP etc. 

14 NxP Q-R4 16 P-B4 B-K3 

15 R-Nll N-Ql 17 N-K3 PxP 



White’s position is superior. Black’s premature attack is at 
a standstill and has only damaged his own position, leaving 
him with insufficient development and a weakened King-side. 
As against this, the first player has mobilized his forces ef- 
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fectually and is now about to eliminate the barricades in the 
center. Once the center becomes fluid, the attack must pass 
over to White and swell mightily. But it must be followed up 
sharply, for otherwise Black might recuperate and even re¬ 
sume his own attack with renewed strength. The key to the' 
position is White’s Q5. If he gains control here, his attack will 
flare up suddenly. The sooner this preliminary object is at¬ 
tained, the more likely the success. 

With the last moves, the conquest of the critical square was 
begun and Black was forced to exchange at White’s QB4. 
17 . . . P-QB3 would only have led to further lines being 
opened, much to White’s advantage: 17 . . . P-QB3; 18 PxP, 
PxP; 19 P-B4 etc. These explanations will make clear the idea 
underlying the next move. 

18 B-K4I 

Much stronger than recapturing at QB4, which only diverts 
the White pieces from the attack on Q5: 18 NxBP?, B-Q4! and 
Black begins to threaten in turn—or 18 BxBP, BxB; 19 NxB, 
N-K3 and Black suddenly obtains counterchances: he threat¬ 
ens 20 . . . NxB followed by . . . Q-R6 and . . . P-N6. The¬ 
oretically White would still have the best of it, but in such wild 
positions practical chances count for more than theory. 

The move in the text indicates that 16 P-B4 was not in¬ 
tended simply as an offer to exchange, but rather as a vacating 
sacrifice. There is now the powerful threat 19 P-Q5, which 
Black must prevent, or at least minimize, at all cost. We see 
now that 17 . . . PxP was at any rate better than 17 ... P- 
QB3; for the following move is the only useful reply to White’s 
threat. 

18 P-QB3 19 P-Q5I 

Logical play: the road to victory is via Q5. Tempting is the 
combination 19 RxP, NxR; 20 BxPch and 21 BxN, which yields 
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White an overwhelming attacking position—but for the flaw 
that Black is not obliged to capture the Rook: he interpolates 
19 . . . B-R3, after which White may very likely find himself 
in trouble. 

19 B-QB4 

Again most ingenious, and again . . . inadequate. Obvi¬ 
ously Reti shares my view that 19 . . . PxP; 20 NxQP, BxN 
(forced); 21 QxB gives White a won game. 



20 K-Rll 

Over-hasty is 20 PxB, for there follows 20 . . . NxP; 21 
Q-K2, NxB; 22 RxN, QxP; 23 QR-KBl, P-N6 and suddenly 
Black has formidable counterplay: he has four extra Pawns 
and stands to recover his piece. It would therefore be in the 
highest degree illogical on the part of the first player to be 
drawn into complications for the sake of winning a piece. The 
plan of campaign was to obtain a strong attacking position by 
getting control of the point Q5, and the text move keeps this 
plan going in a consistent manner. 

20 BxN 

Still well aware that his position after 20 . . . PxP; 21 
NxQP is untenable. Black now loses a piece, but operates for 
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some time with a variety of dangerous threats. However, as 
White has the better development and in addition has an extra 
piece, victory in the end falls—logically—to the bigger bat¬ 
talions. 

21 PxB! NxP 

The alternative 21 . . . BxB fails against 22 Q-Q7ch, K-Bl; 

23 RxB. 

22 BxB QxP 23 BxKRP! R-Rl 

If 23 . . . R-N2; 24 B-B4! (24 . . . NxB?; 25 R-Kl) with 
the attack and easily maintaining the extra material. 

The text gives the impression that Black is about to regain 
the piece, as after 24 B-B4? Black has the powerful reply 

24 . . . Q-R4! 

24 RxBPI 

Only this mating sacrifice finally puts an end to Black’s 
dreams. If the Rook is taken. White wins by 25 Q-Q7ch fol¬ 
lowed by 26 R-Blch etc. On the other hand. White threatens 
mate on Q7, so that Black’s reply is practically forced. 

24 R-Ql 25 QxPl 

So as to win by 26 RxPch, if his Rook is taken. 

25 QxB 

At last he has recovered the piece, but . . • 

26 B-N6! Resigns 

There is nothing to be done against the numerous threats of 
discovered check. 
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As in the preceding game, the vacating sacrifice indirectly 
brought about the decision. In each case the prime object was 
to help one single piece to carry out a special task, but the 
effect was that the attack gathered a sudden momentum. If 
the success was greater in the second example, the explana¬ 
tion is that the attacker at the time of the sacrifice had al¬ 
ready gained a considerable advantage. 

DEFLECTING OR DECOY SACRIFICES 

Problem lovers are conversant with this sacrifice, but only in 
its sham form. In practical play we mostly find the real type 
in its passive form. This occurs in those cases of advanced de¬ 
velopment where attack and counterattack strive for mastery. 

As a rule, the course of events runs as follows: each side ad¬ 
vances on opposite wings. In the nature of things, the original 
attacker—generally the first player—has the edge, as his pieces 
should be positionally better placed for the attack. And so the 
opportunity frequently arises of thwarting the counterattack, 
not by defensive moves, but by ruthlessly pressing home one’s 
own attack. 

The roles are mostly so distributed that the original attack 
operates on the King-side and the counterattack on the Queen- 
side; this follows the normal trend of opening strategy. While 
the counterattack gains space and material on the Queen-side, 
the hostile threats accumulate on the King-side. Frequently the 
decision falls on the King-side before the defender can transfer 
his troops from their raid to cooperate in the defense. 

A similar mode of procedure is often used in the opening 
stage. But here, if a counterattack is deliberately disregarded, 
it is done on general principles of development and not in 
deference to any particular attack. Therein lies the difference 
between the sacrifice for development and the decoy sacrifice: 
there the general purpose, here the single, definite object. 
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Example 25 


Giuoco Piano 
(in effect) 
Hamburg, 1910 


WHITE 


R. Spielmann 

1 P-K4 

2 N-KB3 


BLACK 

L. Forgoes 
P-K4 
N-QB3 


WHITE 

R. Spielmann 

3 B-B4 

4 P-QN4 

5 P-B3 


BLACK 


L. Forgacs 
B-B4 
B-N3 


A harmless continuation which leads into Bird’s variation of 
the Giuoco Piano. More incisive is 5 P-QR4 or 5 B-N2. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, the Evans Gambit Declined produces an even 
game. 

5 .... N-B3 7 P-QR4 P-QR3 

6 P-Q3 P-Q3 8 B-K3 BxB 

8 . . . B-R2 is more prudent. 8 . . . N-K2 can also be con¬ 
sidered, with the idea of bringing the Knight to KBS via KN3, 
after 9 BxB, PxB. 

9 PxB P-Q4 11 BxN QxB 

10 PxP NxQP 12 P-K4 Q-Q3 

13 0-0 0-0 


Here 13 . . . B-K3 (with a view to . . . R-Ql) looks inviting. 
But White can forestall the threatened pressure on his Q3 with 
a promising Pawn sacrifice; 13 . . . B-K3; 14 P-Q4, PxP; 
15 PxP, N (or Q)xNP; 16 N-R3 etc. 

14 N-R3 R-Ql? 

Weakens the King-side. He should develop the Bishop. Black 
plays for a combination which will be refuted by a counter¬ 
combination. 
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15 P-N5 Q-B4ch 16 K-Rl! 

If 16 P-Q4?, KPxP! with advantage to Black. 

16 N-R4 



In pursuing his plans on the Queen file, Black has denuded 
his King of his protecting pieces. White seizes the opportunity 
to launch a sharp attack. 

17 P-Q4! 

Instead of this 17 N-N5 is tempting, but Black simply answers 

17 . . . P-KB3 and now there is no forcible continuation, as 

18 Q-R5? fails because of 18 . . . PxN. Hence Black’s Queen 
must first be diverted from the diagonal QR3-KB8. 

17 QxBP 

The acceptance of the sacrifice is extremely hazardous. 

17 .. . Q-K2 intending 18 NxP, P-KB3 winning back the Pawn 
by 19 . .. QxP is to be considered—or else 17 . . . PxP; 

18 PxP, Q-R4. But with this line of play Black would admit that 
his counterattack has been ill-judged, and no player likes to 
make such an admission. 


18 N-N51 
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Now that Black’s Queen is out of the way, this move is very 
powerful. 

18 B-K3 

If instead 18 . . . P-KB3; 19 Q-R5 and Black dare not take 
the Knight because of the resulting mate in three moves. But 
if he plays 19 . . . P-R3 the continuation is 20 Q-B7ch, K-Rl; 
21 Q-K7 and wins. 

Also if Black captures the Queen Pawn instead of playing the 
text move, or plays 18 . . . R-Bl, there follows 19 Q-R5, which 
in the first case decides at once; in the second, soon. The text 
move is therefore forced. 

19 Q-R5 P-R3 



20 P-Q5! 

Capturing on KB7 or K6 is appreciably weaker. The move in 
the text smashes Black’s King-side. 

20 PxN 

He has no choice. 

21 PxB PxKP 22 Q-B7ch K-R2 

23 QR-Bll 

The decoyed, badly posted Queen provides an opportunity 
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for a sacrifice for gain. Black has nothing better than taking 
the Knight. 

23 QxN 24 RxP Q-Bl 

Again forced. White wins the Queen for Rook and Knight, 
and still maintains the attack. 

25 Q-R5ch K-Nl 26 RxQch RxR 

27 P-R4! 

Threatens 28 Q-N6, as well as 28 RPxP followed by 
29 P-KN6. 

27 QR-Bl 28 P-N61 

Again threatening Q-N6. 

28 RxR 29 PxR R-Bl 

30 Q-Ql Resigns 

This game is of no great value except as a suitable example 
of an active decoy sacrifice. It is in the nature of this type of 
sacrifice that the stake in material is rather small. Usually a 
Pawn, sometimes the exchange is given up. More substantia 
units can be sacrificed only in exceptional circumstances. 

The decoy sacrifice occurs constantly in practical chess; the 
principles underlying it are, in the main, generally known. I 
have quoted it for the sake of completeness and can refrain 
from giving further examples. 

(CASTLED) KING’S FIELD SACRIFICES 

Among the various types of sacrifices, those in the King’s 
Field claim the largest share of our attention. In this book, too, 
this fact will be taken into consideration. 

Castling provides for the safeguarding of the King and, at 
the same time, for the development and coordination of the 
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Rooks. Castling is advantageous in itself. Those cases in which 
a player can afford not castling with most of the pieces still on 
the board, are definitely exceptional. If mistakes have been 
made in the course of a game, however, even the castled posi¬ 
tion may become fatal to the defender’s King. Near the corner 
of the board the re-grouping of pieces, suddenly rendered nec¬ 
essary, can only be carried out with difficulty: there is little 
room and moreover, in the nature of things, assistance can only 
come from one direction. 

Castling, a blessing when employed and exploited correctly, 
can become a curse in consequence of a mistake. 

In King’s Field sacrifices a piece is the usual stake. A Pawn 
is rarely given up, except in the course of a Pawn-storming 
attack. However, there are occasions when a single Pawn acts 
as a spearhead and immolates itself in order to make a breach 
in the castled position. 

Under the name of King’s Field sacrifice, we understand only 
such sacrifices as occur within reach of the hostile Pawns in the 
castled position, namely the Bishop, Knight and Rook Pawns. 
For instance, if the attacker gives up his own Pawn at KN2 in 
order to open the King Knight file and initiate a direct King- 
side attack, this is in our sense a line-clearance sacrifice. 

The object of denuding the hostile King and confining him 
to a corner, is a major purpose for which at times the heaviest 
sacrifices can be made. 

Most of these are of course only transient: they bring 
about an immediate decision, and belong to the class of sham 
sacrifices. 

Our attention will be confined to the real type of King’s Field 
sacrifice. 
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Example 26 

French Defense 
Bussum, 1934 

WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 

R. Spielmann Dekker R. Spielmann Dekker 

1 P-K4 P-K3 2 P-Q4 P-Q4 

3 N-Q2 N-KB3 

The continuation 3 • . . P-QB4 is accepted as best. 

4 P-K5 

Good in this case, as the center can be supported easily. 

4 .... KN-Q2 7 QN-B3 Q-N3 

5 B-Q3 P-QB4 8 N-K2 PxP 

6 P-QB3 N-QB3 9 PxP B-N5ch 

10 K-Bll 

Very strong in this case, as the simplifying exchange desired 
by Black is avoided. Artificial castling will be quite easy later 
on for White. Aside from this, the move has a definite object. 



10 


0 - 0 ? 
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Black was at a loss for a good move here. Development on 
the Queen-side was in the spirit of the position. But a solution 
of the problem was not easy to find—not, at any rate, without 
loss of time. A laborious but perhaps feasible course was 
10 . .. Q-Ql followed by 11 . . . N-N3 and 12 . . . B-Q2; the 
loss of time need not be fatal, given the closed nature of the 
position. 

But 10 ... 0-0? is a decisive mistake. Any fairly experienced 
player knows that in this type of position castling on the King- 
side is dangerous if not downright bad. The reason is found in 
the Bishop sacrifice at KB7. This, the best-known of King’s 
Field sacrifices, leads—where possible at all—mostly to a forced 
win. On general lines the scheme is 1 BxBPch, KxB; 2 N-N5ch, 
K-Nl; 3 Q-B5 and a death-warrant through mate or exhaustion 
of Black’s resources. 

My opponent was fully aware of these considerations, nor 
was he thoughtless in castling. If he made a fatal blunder there¬ 
by, the reason lies in the conviction, inbred in the majority of 
chessplayers, that the Bishop sacrifice at KB7 can only be cor¬ 
rect if it leads to an immediate win. It is commonly looked upon 
as a short mating combination rather than a real sacrifice. In 
this sense the Bishop sacrifice is not indicated in the diagram 
position. Viewed, however, as a real sacrifice, it unleashes a 
very violent attack and can be ventured without misgiving. 

11 BxPchl KxB 12 N-N5ch K-Nl 

The only move. If 12 . . . K-N3?; 13 N-B4ch and mate in 
a few more moves. 

13 Q-Q3! 

The point. The Queen could not reach the King Book file 
according to the usual routine (Q-B5); the goal will be 
reached via Q3. 

If now 13 . . . P-N3 or 13 . . . P-B4 there is already a win 
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by 14 Q-KR3, thus: 13 . . , P-B4; 14 Q-KR3, R-Kl; 15 Q-R7ch, 
K-Bl; 16 N-B4. 

Hence Black must move his King Rook and White’s Queen 
penetrates at once. This circumstance is already enough to jus¬ 
tify the Bishop sacrifice: once the hostile King has been forced 
to flee, further attacking opportunities will turn up automati¬ 
cally. I feel that I must be most emphatic on this point. The 
idea of calculating every sacrifice with the utmost exactitude 
is fundamentally wrong. Faith in the position is required, and 
faith in oneself. A game of chess is not a mathematical prob¬ 
lem, but a contest full of life, and in a contest, the attacker, in 
practice, always has the advantage. 

13 .... R-Kl 15 Q-R8ch K-K2 

14 Q-R7ch K-Bl 16 QxP K-Ql 

After this, White wins a third Pawn, thus obtaining sufficient 
compensation for his piece. 

Why did Black fail to protect his Bishop Pawn, which he 
could have done in one of two ways? 

As I noticed that my opponent was reflecting for a long time, 
although the defense 16 . . . R-Bl seems so obvious, I went 
more deeply into the position and noticed that the reply 
17 NxKP! wins at once (group: sham sacrifice; type: mating 
sacrifice), thus: 16 ... R-Bl; 17 NxKP!, KxN; 18 N-B4ch, K-B4 
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(if 18 . . . K-K2; 19 NxPch wins the Queen); 19 Q-R7ch fol¬ 
lowed by 20 Q-R5 mate. Or if 17 ... R-Kl, the menaced King 
is hounded to death: 18 B-N5ch, KxN; 19 N-B4ch, K-B4; 
20 Q-R7ch, KxB; 21 N-R3ch, K-N5; 22 P-B3 mate. 

When 1 saw that defending with the Rook (16 . . . R-Bl) 
ends in failure, I also examined the unnatural-looking protect¬ 
ing move 16 . . . N-Ql and perceived immediately that this 
fails also, the continuation being 17 NxBPI, NxN; 18 B-N5ch 
and wins. 

Note, by the way, that in both cases (16 ... R-Bl and 
16 . . . N-Ql), White could not solve the problem by trying to 
win the King Bishop by means of 17 P-QR3 etc. Besides being 
in principle a miserly move—it deviates from the main object— 
it would fail because Black has the resource 17 . . . Q-R3! 

I was convinced, when playing 11 BxPch!, that the attack 
was bound to win out somehow. Yet it gave me great satisfac¬ 
tion to see the soundness of the sacrifice confirmed so soon and 
so conclusively. 

17 QxP 

Not only winning a third Pawn, but revealing a new weak¬ 
ness (Black’s King Pawn). Moreover, the Black King’s last bul¬ 
wark has fallen. The move is much stronger than capturing 
with the Knight, after which the King could continue his fiight. 
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17 N-Bl 

Liquidation by 17 . . . NxQP is past hope: 18 B-K3, B-B4; 
19 BxN, BxB; 20 NxB, QxN; 21 NxPch, RxN; 22 QxR. 

If now (a) 22 . . . NxP; 23 Q-B6ch followed by 24 R-Kl, or 
24 R-Blch and 25 R-Kl; (b) 22 ... QxKP; 23 QxQ, NxQ; 
24 R-Ql (24... B-K3?; 25 R-Kll); and hnally (c) 22... QxNP; 
23 R-Kl—with an easy win for White in each case. 

18 P-KR4! 

Now this Pawn advances unhindered to queen. 

18 B-Q2 

At this stage, it is even worse to capture the Queen Pawn: 
18 . .. NxQP?; 19 B-K3, B-B4; 20 R-Bl and there is no reply 
to the threat 21 RxB. 

If 20 ... NxN, White wins by 21 RxB! threatening 22 RxBch. 
21 BxB leaves Black the resource 21 . . . Q-R3 (which cannot 
be played after 21 RxB! because of the mate threatened on B7). 


19 

B-K3 

R-Bl 

22 

P-R6 

NxBch 

20 

P-R5 

N-K2 

23 

PxN 

B-N4ch 

21 

N-B4 

N-B4 

24 

K-Nl 

R-B2 




25 

P-R7 



With this sham sacrifice of the Queen, White wins a Rook. 
25 RxQ 

If 25 ... NxP; 26 N/N5xPch is conclusive. 

26 NxRch K-Q2 

Or 26 . . . K-K2; 27 P-R8(Q), KxN?; 28 Q-B6ch, K-Nl; 
29 R-R8 mate. 

27 P-R8(Q) N-N3 29 QxN B-Q6 

28 Q-B6 NxN 30 R-R8 B-Bl 
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31 

N-Q6 

BxN 

33 

PxB 

QxNP 

32 

RxR 

KxR 

34 

Q-B6! 

.... 

Another “sacrifice 

”! 




34 


QxRch 

37 

Q-B7ch 

K-N4 

35 

K-R2 

K-Q2 

38 

P-Q7 

Q-Q8 

36 

Q-K7ch 

K-B3 

39 

QxPch 

Resigns 


If 39 . . . K-R5 (or 39 . . . K-B5); 40 Q-N3ch and the Pawn 
queens. 

In this example, the sacrificial attack won through without 
much difficulty, but the essence of the “real” sacrifice was pre¬ 
served. At the critical point, it was clear only that White stood 
to gain two Pawns for his piece, while he maintained the attack. 
Whether the attack was to succeed, had to be left to positional 
judgment. It was no mere accident that the gain of a third 
Pawn, with unabated attack, followed immediately. 

In certain circumstances, especially with ample time on the 
clock, it might have been possible to calculate the consequences 
of the sacrifice up to a clear win. Had I done so, I should have 
called this method faulty! Occasionally this procedure may lead 
to success, but it would be exceptional. 

How difiBcult it is at times to see correctly a few moves ahead 
with their variations, and how often has such a useless waste 
of energy led to nervous exhaustion, time difiBculties and en¬ 
tirely unnecessary losses! 

If I claim some credit in this particular game for having 
gauged the sacrifice correctly, it is done in no boasting spirit. 
On the contrary: intuitive play, unfortunately, is not rated very 
highly. Many chessplayers, even not a few masters, are loath 
to admit subsequently that at a critical point they were guid¬ 
ed by instinct; some have been known to demonstrate how 
amazingly far ahead and accurately they have made their 
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calculations. This strikes me as petty rather than heroic. Exact 
calculation is, generally speaking, needed more in defensive 
positions than in attack, and is, of course, essential in sham 
sacrifices. The expert chessplayer must be good at analysis, 
but he must not overdo it. 

This disquisition obviously refers only to match or tourna¬ 
ment play with a time limit averaging three-four minutes per 
move. An entirely different perspective obtains in postal chess. 
Here it is more easily possible to seek ultimate truths. 

Example 27 

Danish Gambit Declined 
(in effect) 

Nuremberg, 1906 

WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 

P. S. Leonhardt R. Spielmann P. S. Leonhardt R. Spielmann 


1 

P-K4 

P-K4 

5 

KPxP 

QxP 

2 

N-KB3 

N-QB3 

6 

PxP 

B-N5 

3 

P-Q4 

PxP 

7 

B-K2 

N-B3 

4 

P-B3 

P-Q4 

8 

N-B3 

Q-KR4 


8 . . . B-N5 used to be played frequently, but the move is 
bad: there follows 9 0-0, and Black has the disagreeable 
choice of playing . . . KBxN or moving the Queen after all, 
thus admitting that 8 . . . B-N5 was useless. 

9 0-0 

A trifle heedless. He should develop the Queen-side: B-K3, 
R-Bl, Q-N3. 

9 .... B-Q3 10 P-KR3 

Both parties have deliberately played for this position on the 
correct assumption that Black’s Queen Bishop caimot move 
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away now because White obtains the advantage with 11 N-K5. 
This is also the case after 10 ... BxP?; but the following move 
—albeit the only one—is good. 

10 0-0-0 11 PxB? 

Consistent but risky. The sacrifice is of the passive type and 
can be declined without disadvantage. For this purpose 
11 N-QN5 is the most suitable move, as it eliminates one of the 
dangerous Bishops. 

After the move in the text, Black obtains a very violent attack 
which succeeds without the first player making a demonstrable 
mistake. 

11 NxNP 
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Now Black threatens to win with 12 • • . B-R7ch and 

13 . . . NxQP. 

12 P-KN3! 

The only defense. In the book of the tournament, which 
praises White’s play to this point, it is erroneously asserted that 
White can win here with 12 R-Kl. Even the variation given as 
proof of this contention is unclear: 12 R-Kl, NxQP; 13 QxN, 
B-R7ch; 14 K-Bl, RxQ; 15 NxR, for with Queen and two Pawns 
against Rook and two minor pieces. Black does not as yet have 
a lost game. 

But the only reply to 12 R-Kl considered by the book of the 
tournament is 12 . . . NxQP. Actually, Black has a win with 
12 . . . B-R7ch! (very important—it is essential to drive the 
King to Bl); 13 K-Bl (13 K-Rl? allows mate in four, beginning 
with 13 . . . B-N6 dis ch), B-K4I and now Black threatens 

14 .. . Q-R8ch and 15 . . . N-R7 mate. If now 14 K-Nl, Black 
has a deadly intensification of the attack in 14 . . . NxQP. 

But without interpolating the check at R7, 12 . . . B-K4 is 
as bad as 12 ... NxQP; for White can simply play 13 PxB. 

In making these remarks, I have no intention of indulging in 
polemics against Dr. Tarrasch, the author of the book of the 
tournament. Rather does the case appear instructive to me in 
that it demonstrates that at times even great masters have little 
faith in the real sacrifice. Dr. Tarrasch was undoubtedly my 
superior as a master, but he was not partial to bold sacrifices 
and was therefore prejudiced. 

12 Q-R6! 

Here the Queen occupies an exceptionally strong position 
and cripples White’s game. His King Knight is tied down, nor 
can his King Rook move, as then 13 . . . BxP decides at once. 
Consequently there is no possibility of driving off the Black 
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pieces from their strong points. Various reinforcements of the 
attack are threatened: . . • P-KR4-5 or 13 . . . BxP. Hence 
White’s next move. 

13 N-K4 B-K2 

Threatens 14 ... NxQP. 

14 B-K3 P-B4 15 QN-Q2 

There is nothing else, for if 15 QN-N5, BxN; 16 BxB, NxQP 
and wins. 15 N-B3 loses even more rapidly after 15 . . . NxB. 

15 NxB 16 PxN QxPch 

17 K-Rl R-Q3 

Nothing can be devised against this. 

18 N-R2 R-R3 19 B-R5 

Desperation. If 19 QN-B3, B-Q3 wins for Black. 

19 B-Q3 20 R-B4 

After 20 Q-K2, QxNch is one of several winning lines. 

20 BxR 21 PxB Q-R5 

Resigns 

Black wins another piece. 

This game also features an obvious Kings’ Field sacrifice, 
such as happens or might happen constantly. Here also it would 
have been a mistake to try to explore each and every conse¬ 
quence at the time of sacrificing. It would have been quite im¬ 
possible under a time limit and probably would have led Black 
to avoid the risk involved, perhaps with 10 . . . BxN? A bad 
position and the likely loss of the game would have been the 
result of such thoroughness. 
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Example 28 

Vienna Game 
Ostend, 1907 

BLACK 

O. Duras 

N-QB3 
B-B4 

make up his 

mind to sacrifice a Pawn next move. 


WHITE 

R. Spielmann 
1 P-K4 


BLACK 

O. Duras 
P-K4 


WHITE 

R. Spielmann 

2 N-QB3 

3 P-B4 


Playable, with the proviso that Black should 


4 PxP BxN? 


After this Black drifts into a bad position. With the develop¬ 
ing sacrifice 4 ... P-Q3! introduced subsequently by Schlechter, 
an approximately equal position is obtained. White cannot very 
well accept the offer, as Black gets an excellent development 
after 5 PxP, QxP; 6 N-B3, B-KN5 followed by 7 . . . 0-0-0. 
White must, on the contrary, humbly play 5 N-B3, returning 
the extra Pawn. 


5 RxB 

NxP 

6 P-Q4 

N-N3 

Here 6 . . . 

Q-R5ch? loses 

a piece. On the next 

two moves 

also, the capture of the King Rook Pawn also leads 
disadvantage. 

to decisive 

7 B-K3 

P-Q3 

10 0-0-0 

0-0 

8 Q-B3 

B-K3 

11 P-KN4 

P-KB3 

9 B-Q3 

KN-K2 

12 Q-N3 

13 P-KR4 

R-B2 


The Pawn-storm sets in. Object: line-opening. 

13 .... N-KBl 14 QR-Bl P-B3 

15 P-N5 P-KB4 
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After a very onerous opening, Duras—as was his wont—has 
defended with great dexterity and held up the attack. If White 
exchanges Pawns or simply allows Black to do so, the position 
is much simplified and the attack fades away. The following 
Pawn sacrifice crosses Black’s plans. 

16 P-N6! 

Here we have a case in which the King’s Field sacrifice 
amounts to only one Pawn. It brings about the opening of a 
file, but is not a line-clearance sacrifice, as it occurs within the 
reach of the Pawns in the Kings Field. White’s attack gains 
considerably in vitality, as the major pieces on the open file be¬ 
come very effective. On these grounds the text move seems to 
me the most consistent continuation. 

In truth there were other good moves, for example 16 P-R5 
(16 . . . P-KN3!; 17 B-KB4, P-Q4!); but the King Knight file 
remains closed, and most of the White pieces must seek new 
stations in order to attack effectively and without delay. This 
would be illogical, for the attack must be conducted economi¬ 
cally. Once pieces are well-placed, it is far more economical to 
increase their efficacy by a small sacrifice in material, than to 
spend much time on the re-grouping of forces for the purpose. 
The King’s Field sacrifice must be assessed from this general 
point of view. 
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16 RPxP 

The only alternative is 16 . . . N/BlxP, when 17 B-KN5 fol¬ 
lows with the threat of 18 P-R5. If Black plays 17 . . . PxP; 
18 NxP threatens Q6 and gives White a splendid attack. If 

17 . . . P-B5 White need not capture at once but retires 

18 Q-R2, recapturing the Pawn afterwards in even better cir¬ 
cumstances. 


17 P-R51 

This Pawn obviously cannot be taken because of 17 ... NPxP; 

18 PxP, B-Q2 (if 18 . . . NxP?; 19 BxN, BxB; 20 RxBl); 

19 P-B6 etc. 

17 _ BPxP 19 BxP P-Q4 

18 RxR BxR 20 B-Q3 Q-Q2 



21 B-Q2 

An exchange was threatened by 21 . . . N-B4. Observe the 
excellent disposition of White’s troops: the Queen, Rook and 
Bishop especially have benefited by the sacrifice. 

21 N-B4 22 Q-N5 N-K2 

White was threatening 23 PxP etc. Black had an alternative 
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in 22 . . . Q-K3, but he wishes to preserve this square for his 
minor pieces. 

23 N-K2 

Threatening 24 N-B4. The pressure on the Knight file is 
gradually becoming unbearable. 

23 N-K3 24 Q-N2 P-KN4 

Black no longer has any satisfactory moves. 24 . . . PxP? 
as well as 24 . . . N-KBl fails on account of 25 N-B4! On the 
other hand, something had to be done about the threat of 
25 PxP. 

25 BxP BxP 

After 25 . . . NxB; 26 QxN Black loses even more rapidly, 
as the mate threat can only be parried by 26 . . . P-KN3. 

26 B-B6I 

There is no good reply to this. Among other things. White 
threatens 27 B-K5 and 28 N-B4. 

26 .... BxN 28 B-K5 R-B2 

27 QxB R-KBl 29 Q-R5 .... 

An ideal position. The threatened mate can only be staved 
off by heavy sacrifices. If 29 . . . N-KBl; 30 R-Rl. 

29 .... K-Bl 31 B-R7 K-Kl 

30 Q-R8ch N-Nl 32 BxN Resigns 
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Example 29 

Ruy Lopez 
Match, 1932 


WHITE 

K. Spielmann 

1 P-K4 

2 N-KB3 

3 B-N5 

4 B-R4 


BLACK 

E. Bogolyubov 

P-K4 

N-QB3 

P-QR3 

N-B3 


WHITE 

R. Spielmann 

5 Q-K2 

6 P-B3 

7 P-Q4 

8 0-0 
9 B-B2 


BLACK 

E. Bogolyubov 

B-K2 

P-Q3 

B-Q2 

0-0 


PxP. 

P-B3 


Black was threatening 9 . . . NxQPI 
9 R-Kl 

Bogolyubov usually plays 9 . . . B-N5 or 9 . 

10 P-Q5 N-Nl 11 P-KR3 

12 PxP 


The system based on 10 P-Q5 and 12 PxP appeals to me 
White obtains fine possibilities for his pieces. 



12 BxBP 


Of the three possible methods of capture, this is the weak- 
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est. Rubinstein, a great judge of this defense, always took 
with the Knight. 

13 P-B4! QN-Q2 14 N-B3 N-B4 

15 P-QN4 N-K3 

If Bogolyubov had this Knight maneuver in mind when 
playing 12 . . . BxBP, he nevertheless overestimated its ef¬ 
ficacy. 

16 B-K3 B-Bl 17 KR-Ql Q-Bl 

18 QR-Bl P-QN4 

The only chance of obtaining some counterplay in this 
rather constricted position. If White captures twice on QN5, 
he loses his Queen Rook Pawn. 

19 N-Q5! Q-N2 20 N-R4 

Stronger than 20 NxNch, for the Knight is strong at Q5 
and in any event cannot be exchanged by Black without dis¬ 
advantage. 

20 N-Q2 21 PxP QxP 

If 21 . . . BxP; 22 Q-N4, and if 21 . . . PxP; 22 B-N3. 
The exchange of Queens is of course welcomed by Black. 

22 B-Q3 Q-N2 24 R-Kl P-N3 

23 B-QB4 B-R5 25 Q-N4 QR-Bl 

26 N-B5 P-KR4 

With this last move the second player has weakened his 
King’s Field still further. Yet the move cannot be called a 
mistake, as no better continuation is in sight. 26 . . . B-N4 
would only have meaning if, after 27 B-N3, RxR; 28 RxR 
Black could play 28 . . . R-Bl. But this is not the case be¬ 
cause of the reply 29 N-K7ch [or simply 29 RxR]. 

Hence 26 . . . B-N4 only brings the Bishop on to an un- 
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favorable square, where, after 27 B-N3, it must expect the 
advance P-QR4, coupled with the eventual surrender of the 
Queen Bishop file—an altogether negative result. 



27 Q-B3! 

Stronger than 27 Q-N3, as White obtains a most dangerous 
pressure on the King Bishop file. 

It is also stronger than 27 Q-R4 (despite the threat of 
28 N-K7ch), which has the same effect as the text if the sacri¬ 
fice is accepted at once. But Black replies 27 . . . RxBI; 
28 RxR, PxN; 29 PxP, QxN; 30 PxN, QxKP maintaining the ad¬ 
vantage. 

The text move 27 Q-B3 is allied to a passive King’s Field 
sacrifice in that the Knight is left en prise. It is a sacrifice of 
a piece which every experienced player will deem correct at 
the first glance, but which cannot be calculated accurately 
over the board under a time limit. In such cases, positional 
judgment must be the final authority. This point of view is 
not, as it may seem, entirely subjective; it is based, to a large 
extent, on practical considerations, such as easing nervous 
strain and saving time. In fact, I made the move without 
thinking very long about it, and it is significant that my op¬ 
ponent did not take much time to decline the offer. 

If lengthy subsequent investigation has established that the 
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sacrifice was beyond cavil and could not have been accepted 
by the second player without aggravating his difficulties— 
so much the better! This does not constitute a reason for 
classifying the combination as a sham sacrifice. Let us define 
the difference yet again: sham sacrifices are those the suc¬ 
cess of which can be clearly foreseen, or—to allow for human 
imperfection!—could be foreseen, from the critical move on¬ 
wards. Real sacrifices are those which cannot be gauged 
exactly in practical play, and can only be estimated. It is true 
that no hard and fast line of demarcation can be drawn be¬ 
tween the two, as it would vary according to the skill of the 
player. But the objective standpoint is not of paramount im¬ 
portance for our purpose, as, after all, every player has to 
depend on his own capabilities. 

In advocating at all times in this book my own line of 
thought and my own convictions, I make allowance for rela¬ 
tive conceptions about sacrifices, and hope to stimulate the 
student to play subjectively. 

After this digression, we return to the game: 

27 R-B3 

The acceptance of the sacrifice would probably mean in¬ 
superable difficulties for Black, thus: 27 . . . PxN; 28 PxP 
(threatening to win back the piece, in addition to threatening 
to win the Queen), N-Ql?; 29 QxP and Black has no adequate 
defense against the numerous threats—above all 30 P-B6. If, 
tor example, 29 . . . B-N2; 30 B-R6 (threatening 31 Q-N5) 
wins as well as 30 P-B6. 

But after 27 . . . PxN; 28 PxP, Black has a better de¬ 
fense than 28 . . . N-Ql?—namely 28 . . . B-B3. Then, after 
29 PxN, PxP; 30 N-B6ch, NxN; 31 QxN, P-Q4; 32 B-K2, 
White's prospects are favorable, but not entirely clear-cut and 
hence not so assured as after the text. 

It White had played 27 Q-N3, Black could have replied 27 
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. . . K-R2 with an appreciable lessening of his troubles. How¬ 
ever, in the text continuation (after 27 Q-B3!), 27 . . • K-R2 
is immediately refuted by 28 NxP, BxN; 29 QxBPch followed 
by 30 N-B6(ch) etc. 

28 N-R6ch 

This check, made possible by the offer of the Knight, secures 
White the advantage of the two Bishops. 

28 BxN 29 BxB 



29 N-Q5? 

After this mistake, Black’s game collapses at once. But there 
was no longer a sufficient defense. 

29 . . . Q-Bl has been said to be the best move here. 
It may be so against either 30 N-K3, B-N4!—or 30 B-Q3, N-Q5 
(31 N-B6ch, K-Rl!) which is not desirable from White’s point 
of view. 30 Q-Q3 is more favorable, as White maintains his 
positional advantage (two Bishops and the Queen-side major¬ 
ity). 

But by far the strongest reply to 29 . . . Q-Bl is 30 Q-R3! 
setting Black a problem which he cannot solve. The reason 
lies in the fact that after 30 . . . RxB; 31 QxB, the threats 32 
QxN!, or 32 RxR followed by 33 QxN, arise, against which 
there is no satisfactory defense. If the threatened Knight 
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moves, a Rook is lost. 31 . . . N/K3-B1 likewise fails, for after 
32 RxR, QxR; 33 BxN a piece is lost. [Nor can Black play 
31 .. . RxR; 32 RxR, Q-Ql; 33 QxNI] 

It follows that Black, after 30 Q-R3!, cannot capture the 
Bishop. He must play 30 . . . B-N4, after which follows 
31 BxB, PxB; 32 Q-R7! with the renewed threat of QxN etc. 
This can only be parried by 32 . . . N/K3-B1 and there fol¬ 
lows 33 RxR, QxR; 34 R-QBl, Q-Rl; 35 Q-B7-or 35 R-B7- 
with a hopeless position tor Black. 

Possibly Black might interpolate 30 . . . K-R2 (after 

30 Q-R3!); but very much the same variation arises after 

31 B-K3, B-N4; while 31 . . . RxB; 32 QxB, N/K3-B1 is an^ 
swered victoriously by 33 Q-N3!, RxR; 34 N-B6ch!, NxN; 
35 QxPch, K-Rl; 36 QxN/B6ch and 37 RxR. 

30 N-B6ch! 


It is easy to see that this Knight cannot be taken. 


30 

K-Rl 

31 B-N7ch 


Bogolyubov had overlooked this pleasantry 
tions. The play is over. 

in his calcula- 

31 

KxB 

32 NxRch 

33 QxBP 

K-R3 

Resigns 


Example 30 



Queens Gambit Declined 
Vienna, 1926 


WHITE 

A. Becker 

BLACK 

R. Spielmann 

WHITE 

A. Becker 

BLACK 

R. Spielmann 

1 P-Q4 

2 N-KB3 

P-Q4 

N-KB3 

3 P-B4 

4 P-K3 

5 QN-Q2 

P-B3 

B-B4 
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White should try to fight against 4 . . . B-B4; for which 
purpose 5 PxP is appropriate. 

5 P-K3 6 B-K2 B-Q3 

7 P-B5 

More elastic is the development of the Queen Bishop by 
7 P-QN3 and 8 B-N2. 

7 B-B2 8 P-QN4 QN-Q2 

9 B-N2 Q-K2 

Preparing for . . . P-K4: the adversary’s wing attack is to 
be countered as rapidly as possible by an undertaking in the 
center. 9 . . . N-K5 was the alternative. 

10 0-0 P-K4 11 PxP 

Else 11 . . . P-K5 follows, with preponderant King-side 
prospects for Black. 

11 NxKP 12 N-Q4 

White refuses to simplify. The Knight is excellently placed 
here; but Black’s minor pieces, aiming at White’s King, are 
a lasting menace. 

12 B-Q2 

At KN3 this Bishop is exposed to the advance of White’s 
King Bishop Pawn. 

13 Q-B2 N/K4-N5 14 P-KR3 N-R3 

This move guards Black’s KB4, leaves the road to K4 free 
for Black’s Queen and already toys with various sacrificial 
possibilities, such as 15 P-N4?, N/B3xP! etc. 

15 B-Q3 0-0 16 KR-Kl 

Weakens the King’s Field. 16 QR-Kl is more prudent. 
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16 KR-Kl 17 Q-B3 

In order to refute 17 . . . N-K5? by 18 BxN, PxB; 19 NxBP. 

17 Q-K4 18 P-B4 

Bold, but undoubtedly stronger than passive defense by 
18 N/Q4-B3 or 18 N-Bl, after which the same move follows 
as in the game. 

18 Q-R4 



White has laid out his game in very incisive fashion, and 
his attacking prospects are not to be underestimated. If he 
succeeds, after suitable preparation, in unleashing his King 
Knight Pawn as well, he will most likely obtain a decisive 
advantage. For the moment, however, his King-side is only 
weakened by the Pawn moves to KB4 and KR3. It is a ques¬ 
tion of Black’s turning these weak points to account before 
they are made strong. A favorable opportunity will offer after 
White’s next move. 

19 N/Q4-B3? 

Instead of this. White can try to trap Black’s Queen, but 
without success: 19 B-K2, Q-R5; 20 N/Q4-B3, Q-N6; 21 N-Bl, 
Q-N3; 22 B-Q3, N-K5!-or 22 N-R4, Q-K5 etc. 
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The right play is 19 N-Bll, after which the following sacri¬ 
fice is inadequate. 

19 BxRP! 20 PxB QxP 

Again an everyday King’s Field sacrifice: KR3 on either 
side is a favorite sacrificial point. The stake is small, as the 
piece given up is almost offset by the gain of two Pawns. 
What matters, in such cases, is whether or not the attack or 
at least the pressure against the hostile position can be kept 
up after the sacrifice. It will be quite essential to support the 
Queen at KR6 so that she can stay within striking distance of 
the King’s Field. 

Nothing is more ominous for an attacker than the compul¬ 
sory retreat of his most powerful unit; for then the counter¬ 
attack, undertaken with an extra piece, usually becomes 
irresistible. 

In the present case, all the general premises of a sound 
sacrifice are manifested in profusion. Black’s strongly posted 
Queen can be quickly assisted by at least a Knight. In addi¬ 
tion there is powerful pressure on the King file, where White’s 
King Pawn offers a welcome object of attack. 

21 R-K2? 

This mistake enables Black to strengthen his attack deci¬ 
sively. It is essential to bring back the King Bishop for the de¬ 
fense. After 21 B-KBl!, Q-N6ch; 22 B-N2, N/R3-N5; 23 N-Bl, 
Q-B7ch, Black maintains a strong attack—without, however, 
having immediately decisive continuations at his disposal. On 

23 R-K2, BxP? fails because of 24 N-Bl; but 23 . . . RxP!; 

24 N-Bl, RxQ; 25 NxQ, R-B5 is permissible and good for 
Black. 


[See diagram on page 142.\ 
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21 BxPl? 

A tempting combination, which is not bad and which actu¬ 
ally leads to a beautiful final attack. But it cannot be viewed 
as the best continuation, White being in a position to decline 
the additional sacrifice with the gain of a tempo. 

The most compelling continuation, though difficult to cal¬ 
culate in all its ramifications, is the simple and obvious move 

21 . . . N/R3-N5; after this, any attempt to keep the all-im¬ 
portant King Pawn protected by 22 QR-Kl or 22 Q-Q4 fails 
because of 22 . . . RxP!, when White’s Rook on K2 cannot 
leave the second rank because of the ensuing mate in two. On 
the other hand, abandoning the threatened King Pawn with¬ 
out a struggle is tantamount to a total collapse of White’s 
game, for Black—apart from the point of view of material— 
obtains a decisive advantage through his control of all the 
lines of attack. 

The attempt at indirect protection (after 21 • • . 
N/R3-N5!) by 22 B-B5 is also unsatisfactory; there follows 

22 . . . BxP; 23 BxN, QxBch; 24 R-N2, BxPch; 25 K-Bl, Q-R6 
(26 QxN, QxRchl) etc. 

As the King Pawn cannot be supported after 21 . • . 
N/R3-N5!, White must seek salvation in counterattack. Such 
an opportunity lies in the maneuver 22 R-N2, RxP; 23 N-N5, 
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Q-R3 (releasing the Knight by guarding KN2. Other Queen 
moves are even worse); 24 NxRPI and White obtains an ir¬ 
resistible attack. 

This counterplay is very fine—but not forced. Instead of 
immediately capturing the King Pawn, Rlack must interpolate 
a line-clearance sacrifice: 21 . . . N/R3-N5I; 22 R-N2, P-Q5I!; 
23 QxP (clearly compulsory; hopeless would be 23 PxP, or 
23 NxP, or 23 Q-B4, QxRchl), QR-Ql; 24 Q-B3 (again 
forced), and only now 24 . . . RxPI; 25 N-N5, Q-R4! (with¬ 
out the line-clearance sacrifice, this move is insuflBcient be¬ 
cause of BxPch and Q-Q4. But now it wins); 26 NxRP, R-R6!; 
27 NxNch, PxN and White cannot save the game. 

22 PxB? 

After this the combination works. White should decline the 
second sacrifice with 22 Q-Q4! This gains a valuable tempo, 
and at the least, makes possible a more protracted resistance 
than after 21 . . . N/R3-N5! (discussed in the previous note). 

22 .... RxR 23 BxR Q-N6ch 

24 K-Rl 

After 24 K-Bl the main feature of the second Bishop sacri¬ 
fice comes to light: 24 . . . N/R3-N5; 25 Q-Q4, R-Kl and 
there is no defense against the coming Knight check at K6. 

24 N/R3-N5 25 R-KBl 

The only reasonable way to parry the threatened mate. This 
is as far as I calculated the second sacrifice, observing that at 
worst I have a perpetual check. 

25 Q-R6ch 26 K-Nl Q-N6ch 

In order to gain time on the clock. After all. Black is two 
pieces down and the slightest miscalculation may be fatal. He 
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is not renouncing the perpetual check until he finds a clear 
win. 

27 K-Rl R-Kll 

Forcing White’s next move: if the attacked Rishop moves, 
then the pretty reply 28 . . . R-K81 decides the issue. The 
Rook cannot then be captured because of mate on the move, 
so that the impending 29 . . . N-R7 mate leads to the w^in of 
White’s Queen. 

28 Q-Q3 Q-R6ch 

Another repetition of moves to gain time for examining the 
winning process. The point is to find the quickest of several 
available winning methods. 

29 K-Nl Q-N6ch 30 K-Rl 



30 Q-R6ch? 

Careless play, after which the shortest winning method is 
no longer feasible. This was 30 . . . N-R4I with the two main 
threats 31 . . . Q-R6ch followed by 32 . . . N-N6; or 31 . . . 
NxP. Rlack overlooks that after the text move he cannot again 
play . . . Q-N6ch, as a draw by repetition of moves arises 
automatically. 
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31 K-Nl N-K6 

If 31 . . . N-R4, White has the resource 32 QxPch, KxQ; 
33 N-N5ch, which, however, does not save the game: 33 . . . 
K-Nl; 34 NxQ, RxB; 35 B-Bl (the only move; 35 B-B3?, 
P-Q5I or 35 B-Ql?, N-K6I loses more rapidly for White), 
N-K6!; 36 B-B3 (if 36 B-B2?, B-K8ch), B-N7ch; 37 K-Rl, 
N-N6ch and Black, with Rook and two Pawns against two 
minor pieces, maintains the attack with the well-founded 
prospect of winning further Pawns. 

However, the continuation chosen leads to a quicker deci¬ 
sion. 

32 N-Kl 

Forced. If 32 R-B2, Q-N6ch; 33 K-Rl, QxR; 34 B-KBl, 
N-R4I etc. And if 32 K-B2, mate in three follows by 32 . . . 
N/B3-N5ch; 33 K-Kl, Q-N6ch etc. 

32 Q-N6ch 33 K-Rl Q-R6ch 

Again playing for time to seek the best winning method. 

34 K-Nl Q-N6ch 35 K-Rl NxR 

36 BxN 

Or 36 NxN, QxN. 

36 R-K6 37 Q-B5 RxN 

38 B-K5 

Or 38 BxN, PxB; 39 QxBP, R-Q8!; 40 Q-Q4, Q-K8! and 
Black wins a piece, for if 41 Q-B6, simply 41 . . . RxN; 
42 Q-Q8ch, K-N2; 43 Q-N5ch, K-Bl followed in due course 
by . . . Q-Kl. 

38 Q-N5 


At last the exchange of Queens is favorable. White must 
comply, as 39 . . . N-R4 is threatened. 
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39 QxQ NxQ 

Black now wins a piece, as nothing can be done against the 
threat of 40 . . . R-Q8; 41 B-B3, P-Q5. 

40 K-N2 R-Q8 

Resigns 

Many more examples of the King’s Field sacrifice could be 
given, but we must confine ourselves to those given here. 
Bearing in mind the many different forms this sacrifice can 
assume, we must refrain from enumerating all the circum¬ 
stances which can lead to it. The most frequent causes are all 
kinds of weaknesses in the hostile position and inadequate 
protection of the King’s Field by pieces. 

KING-HUNT SACRIFICES 

The object of this sacrifice is to chase the King out into the 
open on a full board. The problem composers speak of the 
sacrifice which draws the King into a mating net. If it did 
not sound so incongruous, the King-Hunt sacrifice might be 
termed the “driving-out” sacrifice. 

The King’s weal or woe is the “be-all and end-all” of every¬ 
thing that happens on the chessboard. Therefore one achieves 
a distinct success by forcing the enemy King out into the open. 
To bring this about, it is permissible to offer big sacrifices of 
material. This principle is familiar to us from former chapters. 

The attempt to bring the King into a dangerous situation 
can be made in two ways: either the forces protecting him are 
eliminated or decimated, or the King is compelled to leave 
his stronghold and to wander forth alone into the wilderness. 

We have encountered the first of these methods on several 
previous occasions, especially in connection with sacrifices in 
the King’s Field. This chapter is devoted to the second process. 
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It needs little reflection to realize that the King, when 
driven out into the open, is exposed to far more serious dan¬ 
gers than when assailed in his own fortress. This becomes 
particularly evident when we count up tempi. In three moves 
the King can reach the middle rank, where, on a full board, he 
is as a rule helpless. Such a defenseless state can never come 
about in so few moves when the King is attacked in his own 
“hideout.” 

This stands to reason. In one case, the King comes out to 
meet his assailants, thus saving them much trouble; in the 
other, the attacking forces must march a long way and engage 
in a rough-and-tumble with the defenders before they can 
reach the King. It follows that each tempo spent by the King 
in his flight into the open, will mean several tempi saved by 
the attackers! 

Furthermore, it can readily be seen that the detrimental ef¬ 
fect of the tempi spent by the King rises progressively, the 
farther the King strays into the open and the longer he stays 
there. If, for example, he has to enter the second rank during 
the middle game, there is, in most cases, little to be feared. 
But let him enter the third rank and he is in great danger. 
For him to advance to the fourth rank—let alone further—is, 
nearly without exception, fatal. 

Even when the King, after reaching the open, weathers the 
immediate storm, the danger is by no means over. For he can¬ 
not maintain himself indefinitely outside the wall of his own 
Pawn structure and he must therefore wander to find a safe 
haven; the demands of development and other positional re¬ 
quirements must for a time be neglected. And so it can hap¬ 
pen that, although the King may reach the sanctuary he was 
making for, the catastrophe still comes to pass: either the 
refuge is no longer snug enough to resist the oncoming foe, or 
the position collapses because of weaknesses elsewhere. 

We see from the foregoing that the King-Hunt promises re- 
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suits greater than any of the other real sacrifices treated up to 
now. Consequently it can, in principle, aflEord proportionately 
greater stakes. 

Example 31 

Dutch Defense 
San Sebastian, 1912 

WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 

A. Rubinstein R. Spielmann A. Rubinstein R. Spielmann 

1 P-Q4 P-K3 4 B-Q2 N-KB3 

2 P-QB4 P-KB4 5 P-KN3 0-0 

3 N-QB3 B-N5 6 B-N2 P-Q3 

7 P-QR3 

Loss of time. Black has to exchange at his QB6 sooner or 
later. Better 7 N-B3. 

7 .... BxN 9 Q-B2 P-B4 

8 BxB QN-Q2 10 PxP 

Weak. Black’s Queen Knight now gets effectively into the 
game. There were several better moves, for example 10 N-B3 
or R-Ql or—perhaps best of all—10 P-K3. 

10 . NxP 12 0-0 B-Q2 

11 N-B3 N/B4-K5 13 KR-Ql 

Better 13 QR-Ql. 

13 R-Bl 
[See diagram on page 149.] 

14 BxN 

Necessary. Had White played 13 QR-Ql, he could now 
support his Queen Bishop Pawn by 14 N-Q2. 
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But with the Rooks placed as they are in the diagram posi¬ 
tion, 14 N-Q2? (instead of 14 BxN) gives rise to a decisive 
combination: 14 . . . NxBP!; 15 KxN, N-N5ch; 16 K-B3, 
B-B3ch; 17 P-K4, Q-N4—or 16 K-Kl, Q-N3!, winning in either 
case. If White interpolates 15 BxN before accepting the sacri¬ 
fice, then 15 . • . Q-N3! proves decisive. 

14 QxB 15 Q-N3 QR-B2 

16 N-Kl 

16 N-Q2 provides a better defense, the object being to reply 
to 16 . . . N-B4 with 17 Q-B2 without losing the exchange by 
17 . . . B-R5. 

If 16 QR-Bl, Black plays 16 . . . KR-Bl with the strong 
threat . . . P-QN4. 


16 .... N-B4 17 Q-N4 P-B5! 

Black has the superior position. After the opening of the 
King Bishop file, he will soon be threatening a direct attack. 

18 N-Q3 

Likewise after 18 N-B3, PxP; 19 RPxP, P-K4 Black secures 
a violent attack. 

18 .... PxP 19 BPxP NxN 

20 RxN 
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20 PxN, Q-Q5ch; 21 K-Rl, B-B3; 22 BxB, PxB; 23 R-KBl 
(or 23 Q-B3, Q-K6), QR-B2 is also clearly in Black’s favor. 

20 Q-B7ch 21 K-Rl B-B3! 

Much better than 21 . . . QxKP with the probable continu¬ 
ation 22 R-Q2, QxP; 23 QxQ, RxQ; 24 RxP, B-B3; 25 BxB 
followed by 26 R-Q2 with considerable drawing chances. 

Besides threatening mate at KBS, the move in the text also 
contains the trap 22 BxB?, QxKPI and wins. 

22 P-K4 QR-B2! 

After this. White cannot capture the Queen Pawn—not with 
the Queen because of 23 . . . Q-K7!, nor with the Rook be¬ 
cause of 23 . . . BxP!; 24 BxB, Q-K7! etc. 

23 R-KBl? is also immediately fatal because of 23 . . . 
QxRch! 

23 R-Kl P-QR4! 

Black’s Queen wishes to get out of the path of her own 
Rooks and seeks a suitable square for the purpose. Therefore 
the hostile Queen is to be diverted first from protecting her 
Queen Bishop Pawn. 

24 Q-B3 

If 24 QxRP, there follows—as mentioned before—not 24 • . . 
QxQNP, when Black can obtain some relief by 25 R-Q2, driv¬ 
ing back the Black Queen, or forcing the exchange of Queens 
after 25 . . . Q-N6; 26 Q-N4. 

Best after 24 QxRP is 24 . . . Q-B7! If then White plays 
25 R-Q2, QxBP can follow, threatening 26 . . . R-B8ch etc. 
The seemingly better move 25 Q-B3? is refuted prettily by 25 
. . . BxP! threatening among other things, mate by 26 . . . 
R-B8ch etc. 


24 


Q-QB4 25 P-QN4 
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Rubinstein, who has conducted the defense in difiBcult cir¬ 
cumstances as well as possible, tries with his last move to en¬ 
force complete freedom and even give the game a turn in his 
favor. If Black’s Queen now had to give way, the Queen Pawn 
would be lost or the endgame resulting from 25 . . . Q-K4 
would be in White’s favor. 

However, Black enters upon a combination which has been 
dormant for some time and has played a part in several varia¬ 
tions. It cannot be calculated down to the last detail, and can 
only be gauged intuitively; but I had full confidence. It only 
remains to point out that White’s last move is more or less 
compulsory, for with any other continuation Black can at the 
least increase his advantage by quiet position play, such as, 
for example, . . . P-R5. 

25 BxPI 

The crowning point of this complicated sacrifice lies in the 
fact that through the sacrifice of a whole Rook the hostile King 
is forced into the open. It is therefore a King-Hunt sacrifice. I 
could not calculate the combination more exactly, and I had to 
rely entirely on my conviction that favorable variations would 
occur as a matter of course. And events proved me to be right. 


26 RxB 
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Of course White cannot take the Queen, as mate is threat¬ 
ened at his KBl. 

But instead of the move in the text, 26 BxB suggests itself. 
The continuation would be: 26 . . . R-B8ch; 27 RxR, RxRch; 
28 K-N2, R-N8ch; 29 K-B3, Q-R4ch; 30 K-K3, QxP; and White, 
although a piece up, is in great and probably insurmountable 
difiBculties on account of the exposed position of his King. 
It would be a problem in itself to examine the position more 
closely. But from the practical standpoint, which in our sense, 
should alone hold the scales in judging real sacrifices, only an 
estimate is possible. In my opinion, it should prove favorable 
to the second player. He who would not boldly undertake to 
win such a position with Black, will never go far in the do¬ 
main of the sacrifice! 

Comparatively the best defense—as indicated by subsequent 
analysis—is 26 R-B3, with the continuation 26 . . . PxP; 
27 PxP, Q-B3; 28 P-N5 (if 28 RxB?, QxR; 29 RxR, Q-N8ch), 
RxRI; 29 QxRI, BxQ; 30 PxQ, BxBch; 31 KxB, PxP; 32 RxP, 
R-B3; 33 R-K7, when White, with a Pawn down, has some 
slight drawing chances. 

In the continuation which actually occurs, we get the main 
variation of the sacrifice. 

26 .... R-B8ch 28 K-N2 Q-B7ch 

27 BxR RxBch 29 K-R3 R-KR8I 

This is as far as the combination was calculated. Black is a 
Rook down, but he drives the King up to the fourth rank. 
Such an attack must succeed! But 29 . . • Q-B4ch is useless 
because of 30 K-N2. 

After the move in the text, 30 . . • Q-B4ch is a real threat, 
31 K-N2? being impossible because of 31 . . . Q-B8 mate. 

30 R-B3 

Relatively best, though it is as inadequate as other defenses. 
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30 .... QxRPch 32 K-B4 Q-R3ch 

31 K-N4 Q-R4ch 33 K-N4 P-KN4! 

Threatening 34 . . . Q-R4 mate and thus forcing White to 
give back the Rook. 



34 RxP 


The only other plausible move 34 R-B8ch is palpably 
weaker. However, the text move is only an ephemeral re¬ 
source; Black’s attack remains substantially the same. This is 
frequently observed in sacrificial attacks. From this we con¬ 
clude: the repulse of a sacrificial attack which has been initi¬ 
ated in a superior position, will cost the defender greater sac¬ 
rifices, generally speaking, than the attacker has made; merely 
returning the material given up, will rarely suffice. 

34 QxRch 35 R-B5 

35KxP also loses: 35 . . . P-R3ch; 36 K-B4, R-K8! 

I. 37 R-K3, R-B8ch; 38 R-B3, Q-B2ch; 39 K-K4 (or 

39 K-N4, RxR; 40 QxR, QxPch etc.), RxR; 40 QxR, QxPch 
with a forced exchange of Queens and a won Pawn ending 
for Black. 

II. 37 Q-Q4, Q-B2ch; 38 K-N4, Q-N3ch; 39 K-R3, Q-R4ch; 

40 K-N2, Q-R8ch; 41 K-B2, Q-N8 mate. 
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35 P-R3 

With the idea of winning by • . . K-R2-N3. A little more 
precise was the following line: 35 . . . Q-K5ch; 36 KxP, 
P-R3ch; 37 K-B6 (if 37 K-N6, Q-Klch etc), R-K8!; 38 K-N6, 
Q-N5ch etc. 

36 Q-Q3 K-N2 37 K-B3 

Or 37 Q-Q5, P-R4ch; 38 K-B3, R-B8ch winning. 

37 R-B8ch! 


Forcing a general exchange. 

38 QxR 

Or 38 K-N4, P-R4ch!; 39 KxNP, Q-N3ch and mate next 


move. 


> X ‘ -- 


38 .... 

QxRch 

41 PxP 

K-B3 

39 K-N2 

QxQch 

42 K-B2 

P-R4 

40 KxQ 

PxP 

Resigns 



Example 32 



Queen’s Gambit Declined 



Vienna, 

1933 


WHITE 

BLACK 

WHITE 

BLACK 

R. Spielmann 

S. Rubinstein 

R. Spielmann S. 

Rubinstein 

1 P-Q4 

N-KB3 

4 N-B3 

B-K2 

2 P-QB4 

P-K3 

5 B-N5 

0-0 

3 N-QB3 

P-Q4 

6 P-K3 

P-QN3 

An antiquated defense. Better is . . . QN-Q2. 


7 B-Q3 

B-N2 

9 PxP 

PxP 

8 BxN 

BxB 

10 P-KR4! 
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As in the game Marshall-Burn, Paris, 1900, which White 
won in brilliant style. 



In the game mentioned above. Burn played here 10 . • • 
P-N3? and succumbed to a deadly attack. The text move, be¬ 
ing too challenging, is likewise not good. 10 P-KR4! clearly in¬ 
dicated that White has an eye on the sacrifice at KR7. Black 
must be psychologically in the same predicament as Dekker in 
Example 26. Accustomed to the fact that the Bishop sacrifice 
at KR7 is nearly always a sham sacrifice leading to an immedi¬ 
ate decision. Black looks for such a variation and, not finding 
it, concludes that the sacrifice is necessarily unsound. 

Reasoning along these lines, we might conclude that the ad¬ 
vance of the Queen Bishop Pawn is logical and at all events 
superior to Burn’s timid 10 . . . P-N3?, which weakened the 
King-side catastrophically. From the analytical point of view- 
justifiable, for instance, in a postal game—10 • . . P-B4? may 
even be good. But Black gives too little consideration to the 
practical dangers to which he exposes himself by conjuring 
up the sacrifice. His King will be driven out to at least the 
third rank, a most alarming state of affairs. It is my opinion— 
perhaps in opposition to other authors—that one should expose 
oneself to such perils only under stress of extreme necessity. 
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I cannot emphasize often enough that, in practical play, the 
scale is turned not by the objective state of affairs, but rather 
by the relative difficulty of the problem which has to be 
solved. If the task is particularly arduous, then the player will 
generally fail, even if, objectively, matters are in his favor. 

This applies especially to the defense, which on technical 
and strategical grounds, as well as for psychological reasons, 
is far more difficult to conduct than the attack. Hence my con¬ 
viction that a sacrifice must be appraised not only from the 
point of view of its soundness, but chiefly from that of the dan¬ 
gers connected with it. For the attacker, it will be profitable to 
risk such sacrifices; as for the defender, he does well to avoid 
them as far as possible. 

For all these reasons, 10 . . . R-Kl is more advisable. The 
move is not wholly satisfactory, because 11 Q-B2 forces a 
loosening of the King-side by 11 . . . P-KR3, after which 
White can start a violent attack with 12 0-0-0 followed by 
P-KN4. However, in that case. Black’s defense is much easier 
than in the actual game. 

11 BxPch! KxB 12 N-N5ch K-R3 

Forced. After (a) 12 . . . BxN?; 13 PxB dis ch or (b) 12 
. . . K-Nl?; 13 Q-R5 or (c) 12 . . . K-N3?; 13 Q-Q3ch, 
White wins out of hand. 

13 Q-Q3 P-N3 

Seemingly White’s attack has been beaten back: one gath¬ 
ers the impression that the Bishop sacrifice is unsound. Black 
needs one or two moves to consolidate his position fully and 
simply hold on to the extra piece. 

But the momentarily bad position of Black’s King gives the 
aggressor an opportunity for a second sacrifice. 

[See diagram on page 157.] 
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14 P-R5! 

The only way, but a very effective one, to restrain Black’s 
King from attaining security. Not only 15 PxP dis ch is threat¬ 
ened, but above all 15 NxPch! 

The one plausible method of declining the sacrifice is 
14 . . . K-N2; 15 RPxP, R-Rl. But then comes 16 NxBPI, 
RxRch; 17 K-Q2, RxR; 18 NxQ, BxN (or 18 . . . B-Bl; 
19 NxP, BxN; 20 Q-K4); 19 Q-B5, B-KB3; 20 Q-R5 and White 
must win. 


14 BxN 

After 14 . . . KxN; 15 P-B4ch!, (a) 15 . . . K-N5; 16 N-Ql, 
B-R5ch; 17 N-B2ch, BxNch; 18 KxB threatening 19 P-KN3 
and 20 R-R4ch or (b) 15 . . . K-R3; 16 PxP dis ch, K-N2; 
17 R-R7ch, K-Nl; 18 0-0-0 followed by 19 QR-Rl, the at¬ 
tack succeeds without much difficulty. 

15 PxP dis ch K-N2 16 R-R7ch K-B3 

The point: Black’s King must come out into the open. If 
16 . . . K-Nl?; 17 PxPch and mate in two more moves. 

17 0-0-0! 

With 17 P-B4, White can already win back a piece. But 
after 17 . . . B-R5ch; 18 RxB, R-Rl! Black occupies the King 
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Rook file, and it is doubtful whether the attack, weakened con¬ 
siderably by the elimination of the advanced Rook, can com¬ 
pensate for even one piece. 

After the text move the idea of the combination stands out 
clearly: these were King-Hunt sacrifices which jointly served 
no other purpose but to drive the King into the open. The 
King is so unfavorably placed that he will need several moves 
in order to reach comparative safety. As the position is open 
and White has an excellent development, the Black King’s 
journey is fraught with great danger and can hardly be ac¬ 
complished without serious loss of material. 

White can look ahead with confidence. At the moment he 
has two Pawns, which, from the material point of view, hardly 
count. But the Pawn at KN6 is very menacing and is destined 
to play an important part in the attack. That this later hap¬ 
pens in the game is not an exceptional case. A Pawn which 
participates directly in an attack is generally of more value 
than a whole row of inactive Pawns, which, for the time being, 
only count from the material point of view. The same condi¬ 
tions concerning the attacking value of Pawns prevail as in the 
case of pieces. 

17 P-B5 

Black intends to bring over his King to the Queen-side and 
seeks at least to blockade the position there. There is no fault 
to find with this idea, especially as it can be carried out with 
the gain of a tempo. As we shall see at once, the text move has 
other disadvantages. But this is an entirely normal concomi¬ 
tant. In shattered positions, this is always the case: one hole 
is filled up and another is torn open! 

18 Q-K2 K-K2 

Now 19 P-B4, winning back a piece, was already an actual 
threat. 
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19 P-B4 B-B3 20 P-K4! 

In consequence of 17 . . . P-B5, this breakthrough in the 
center is very powerful. Were the Queen Bishop Pawn still 
at his QB4, White’s attack would have to continue in some 
other way, such as perhaps P-KN4, because the King Pawn 
would be needed at K3 to guard the square Q4. 



20 PxP 

Black can in no way allow the White King Pawn to advance 
further, as the assault by Pawns becomes irresistible: 20 . . . 
K-Kl; 21 P-K5, B-K2; 22 PxPch, K-Q2 (if 22 . . . RxP?; 
23 Q-R5); 23 P-KN4 and the four united passed Pawns are, 
in this exceptional case, stronger than two pieces. 

21 NxP 

The fact that this Knight cannot be exchanged because of 
the resulting loss of Black’s Queen Rook is very useful for 
White. 

21 K-Q2 

In the course of 21 moves the King has moved seven times 
(including castling), and still stands badly. This circumstance, 
typical of the King-Hunt sacrifice, is here clearly manifest. 
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22 P-Q5 N-R3 

Black cannot delay his Queen-side development any longer. 

23 P-N7! 

This Pawn, a standing danger for Black, now advances with 
decisive effect. 

23 KR-Nl 

Black cannot stave off grave material loss. If 23 . . . R-Kl; 
24 P-N8(Q), RxQ; 25 RxPch, B-K2; 26P-Q6 is crushing. 

24 R-R61 

At last the Bishop is overtaken by his long-threatened fate. 
There is no way out. If 24 . . . B-K2; 25 P-Q6 followed by 
26 Q-N4ch, or in the reverse order. To lose this comparatively 
well-posted piece in such unfavorable circumstances, would 
have catastrophic consequences. Black therefore decides on a 
drastic step: he resigns himself to losing his Queen. 

24 BxNP 25 R-Q6ch K-B2 

26 QxPch! 

This is much stronger than the immediate capture of the 
Queen; for after 26 . . . QRxR, Black brings his King into 
safety at last and then, with Rook and two Bishops against 
Queen and two Pawns, he has quite a playable game. 

The text move keeps Black’s Rooks disconnected. 

26 K-Nl 

On 26 . . . N-B4 White can even play 27 NxN, QxR (best); 
28 N-K4 dis ch, K-Q2; 29 Q-N5ch followed by 30 NxQ. 

But the simple continuation 27 RxQ is far more forcing; 
for it a Rook recaptures, 28 P-QN4 wins a piece, and if 27 
. . . KxR; 28 N-Q6 follows. With the powerful Knight still 
available. White’s attack wins with ease. 
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27 RxQch RxR 29 P-Q6 N-K3 

28 K-Nl N-B2 30 P-B5 BxNch 

30 . • . R-QBl is a bit better, but defeat is unavoidable. 


31 

QxB 

N-B4 

34 

QxP 

R-Q2 

32 

Q-B6 

R-QBl 

35 

Q-N8ch 

K-N2 

33 

Q-Q5 

R-Ql 

36 

Q-Q5ch 

K-Nl 




37 

Q-B6 

P-R4 


The only defense against the threat 38 P-QN4 etc. 

38 QxPch N-N2 39 Q-B6 R-Ql 

40 Q-B7ch Resigns 

These two games, especially the last, have shown clearly 
enough to what danger the King is exposed when hunted in 
the open, and so have proved the advantages of a hunting 
sacrifice. 

In the days of Anderssen—perhaps the greatest sacrificial 
artist of all time—a King-Hunt sacrifice was no rarity. Nu¬ 
merous games of that period feature a King being chased all 
over the board and finally getting mated somewhere or other. 
Frequently such sacrifices turned up right in the opening. 

Nowadays, thanks to highly developed technique, King- 
Hunt sacrifices are rather infrequent. It must be added, how¬ 
ever, that this is not to be explained only by the fact that the 
modern player is much more careful in attending to the safety 
of his King; rather have the principles of modern chess strat- 
egy—often no doubt misunderstood!—bred a certain pusilla¬ 
nimity in the conduct of an attack. 

I am not deluding myself that this course of evolution can 
be stemmed by the exposition of a few of my combinative 
games. But perhaps I shall yet succeed in inspiring some ar¬ 
dent chess disciples with a love for the art of sacrificial play. 



2. Sacrificial Values 


Compared with the object of a sacrifice, its size is of sec- 
ondary importance. 

In order to get at the kernel of the problem, a system had to 
be evolved for the classification of sacrifices, by which to 
gauge them from the strategical and tactical point of view. 
This was done in Part 1. 

In Part 2 we shall deal with sacrifices from the point of 
view of the values involved. 

The degree of elaboration which was essential when dis¬ 
cussing types, will not be needed here. For the size of a sacri¬ 
fice is only an external; the main point will always be its ob¬ 
ject. At the same time, size and object, as we have pointed out 
previously, must always be harmoniously interrelated. 

First, we have seen that sham sacrifices are practically un¬ 
limited as to size, for they lead to a forced and profitable re¬ 
covery of the material given up, or even to a mate. Not so the 
real sacrifice, to which we shall be referring here when saying 
sacrifice for short. 

Where it is a question of overthrowing the adversary by 
assault (developing, line-clearance or King-Hunt sacrifices), 
it is at times permissible to risk a great deal of material. But 
should the object be merely to hinder the opponent’s develop¬ 
ment or to provide a piece with a more favorable square (ob¬ 
structive, vacating sacrifices), then only in exceptional cases 
can more than a Pawn be staked. 

The most important test by which to assess real sacrifices 
correctly is an exact knowledge of the varying value of each 
unit. 
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This relative value is most noticeable in the case of Pawns. 
At the beginning of the game, the center Pawns are stronger 
than those on the wings. Connecting the two sets are the 
Bishop Pawns, whose value lies between these two extremes. 
In a scale of relative values, the Rook and Knight Pawns could 
be represented by 3, the Bishop Pawns by 4 and the King and 
Queen Pawns by 5. 

In the original position, where objects and direction of at¬ 
tack have not yet materialized, the pieces should be developed 
and made available in any part of the board in the shortest 
possible time. 

This is only possible with a centralized development. The 
center Pawns are the foundation of such a development. They 
advance, open up and smooth down the path for the pieces, 
safeguard their position and secure them against attacks by 
the hostile Pawns. 

All openings, including the modern ones, are based on this 
principle. Modern theory goes only one step further: the ad¬ 
vance of the center Pawns is prepared for by the advance of 
the Bishop Pawns (P-KB4, P-QB4). It follows that the inside 
Pawns are of greater value at the beginning of a game than 
those on the outside. The center Pawns are the shock-troops 
which open the battle; the others stay behind in reserve and 
often remain inactive throughout the game. 

If intrinsically the Pawns are of unequal value from the 
very first, their value shifts and changes to a still greater ex¬ 
tent in the course of play. 

Connected Pawns are inherently more valuable than iso¬ 
lated ones, which does not preclude an isolated Pawn from 
being very powerful in certain circumstances. Passed Pawns 
are stronger than others, and passed Pawns supported by their 
fellows are stronger than those which lack this protection. Ad¬ 
vanced passed Pawns are stronger than those which have 
lagged behind. Two or more united and advanced passed 
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Pawns are usually an irresistible force, while a Pawn which 
has reached the last rank can in certain cases be stronger than 
a Queen. 

Take for instance the following position: 



White to play 

If White makes a Queen, the game is drawn. Let him make 
a Knight and he wins the game. 

The ultimate aim of the Pawn is its promotion. Every suc¬ 
cess which brings this consummation nearer, approximately 
increases its value 100%. As the value increases in this ratio, it 
increases also the extent of the loss suffered if the Pawn or 
group of Pawns is captured. 

A doubled Pawn arising from capture toward the center is 
a small evil. Questionable is the doubled Pawn produced by 
capture away from the center because, as a rule, the adversary 
gains a preponderance in another sector of the board. 

In any case, the doubled Pawn is weak if isolated, and be¬ 
comes incomparably weaker if it stands on an open file which 
the adversary can occupy. In a trebled Pawn, the loss of value 
is obviously much bigger still. 

Furthermore, especially in certain endgames. Pawns can 
practically lose all value through being isolated. 

In the following position. Black should resign: 
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Even without the Bishop Pawn—or without the Rook Pawn 
—resistance would be out of the question. But take away the 
Knight Pawn and the game, if correctly played, should end in 
a draw! So we see that the removal of a Pawn, in this position, 
was in itself quite unimportant; it was the resulting isolation 
of the two remaining Pawns that left them entirely devalued. 

This short disquisition merely reminds us of already known 
facts. But these facts are of the utmost importance in assess¬ 
ing sacrificial combinations of all kinds: the Pawns are the 
steel structure of every position and ordinarily dictate the 
course of events. 

To the experienced player, this truth has become part of 
himself, so much so that he will detect the strength or weak¬ 
ness of a Pawn formation quite automatically and marshal his 
thoughts and make his decisions accordingly. He will not 
hesitate to give up a wing Pawn for some advance in develop¬ 
ment; but on the other hand, he will think twice before sacri¬ 
ficing a center Pawn. He will give up a Pawn with a light 
heart, if he thereby destroys the hostile Pawn formation; and 
rather than see his own Pawns devalued, he will frequently 
prefer to surrender a Pawn. 

In this way, business is often combined with pleasure, as, for 
instance, when a choice has to be made between defending a 
doubtful Pawn formation while maintaining the material bal- 
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ance, or launching an attack by means of a small sacrifice. In 
the latter case, the original attacker who has speculated on the 
weakness of the adverse Pawn position can, at times, experi¬ 
ence the bitterest disappointment. 

The appraisal of Pawn formations must take account of the 
development and placement of the pieces. Where the pieces 
are well-placed—sometimes, as we have seen, as the result of 
sacrifices—a poor Pawn formation can generally be endured 
with good grace. On the contrary, when the pieces are un¬ 
favorably situated, the slightest Pawn weakness can become 
fatal. 

The disposition of the Pawns must also be allowed for, 
when prospective sacrifices are being assessed. This is par¬ 
ticularly the case where the attacker expects partial or even 
full compensation in Pawns. 

We often read notes to this effect: “The attacker has two 
Pawns and the attack for his piece; the sacrifice was therefore 
sound.” But it is by no means a matter of indifference which 
particular Pawns are involved. Are they sound or sickly, 
united or isolated, active or in reserve, passed or otherwise? 
These questions are vital. The respective answers will en¬ 
lighten us as to the size of the real sacrifice and its likelihood 
of success. 

If compensation is looked for, it must be represented by 
valuable Pawns or the object will not be attained. It will usu¬ 
ally be necessary for the compensating Pawns to participate 
in some way in the attack. It is the attack that always remains 
the first consideration. 

The formula that three Pawns are the equivalent of a piece 
must be taken with circumspection. In the endgame it is fre¬ 
quently true, in the middle game only in certain circum¬ 
stances: there must at least be some prospects of attack. This 
is the more important as the adversary may conceivably be in 
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a position to bring the weight of his extra piece to bear in the 
scales. 

All other things being equal, the extra piece should usually 
be stronger than the three Pawns, and in defensive positions 
it frequently happens that even four healthy Pawns are not 
a sufficient compensation for the piece. 

A variation of the Evans Gambit Declined illustrates the 
point: 



WHITE 

BLACK 


WHITE 

BLACK 

1 

P-K4 

P-K4 

6 

NxP 

N-R3 

2 

N-KB3 

N-QB3 

7 

P-Q4 

P-Q3 

3 

B-B4 

B-B4 

8 

BxN 

PxN 

4 

P-QN4 

B-N3 

9 

BxP 

KR-Nl 

5 

P-N5 

N-R4 

10 

BxPch 

KxB 




11 

BxP 

Q-N4 



White is the proud owner of four Pawns of which two are 
handsome center Pawns, and yet stands to lose. The second 
player’s superior development and the weakness evoked on 
White’s Queen-side by the advance P-QN4-5, have a decisive 
effect. It is not in our province to analyze this position. But if 
you examine it, you will find after a few tries that White is 
almost defenseless as soon as the hostile attack gets going. 

Finally, let it be noted that as a rule. Pawns provide a better 
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compensation for a Knight than for a Bishop. A Bishop is far 
better equipped for the struggle against passed Pawns, so 
much so that it can frequently challenge three sound passed 
Pawns successfully. Offhand I can recall three modern ex¬ 
amples (Davidson-Vidmar, Semmering, 1926; Colle-Vidmar, 
Carlsbad, 1929; and Vidmar-Stoltz, Bled, 1931), all of which 
came to an ending where a Bishop prevailed against three 
sound Pawns. 

If, for any reason, the attacker makes an unusually heavy 
sacrifice (a Rook, say, or two minor pieces), the question of 
Pawn compensation loses in importance. In normal circum¬ 
stances, Pawns may offer compensation for a minor piece, but 
not for a Rook, let alone two minor pieces. The reason is that 
in such cases the Pawns would be numerous and that this 
would be of problematical value. After all, only one or two 
of these Pawns would have queening prospects. 

When going in for such large stakes, the attacker should not 
rely on an equivalent in Pawns; at the most, he can see in 
them a pleasing concomitant. An exception must naturally be 
made in those cases where the attacker obtains by force a 
number of well-advanced Pawns (usually two united passed 
Pawns). 

The whole subject is very extensive, and closely connected 
with positional play. It can therefore only be touched upon 
within the framework of a treatise on the nature of sacrifices. 
Nevertheless, familiarity with the subject is essential for the 
proper judgment of sacrifices and combinations. Only on this 
basis can the real value of each unit be recognized and a con¬ 
vincing answer be given to the question of the actual size of a 
real sacrifice. 

Sacrifices of a Pawn, a minor piece, a Rook and also of two 
pieces have already been discussed. The sacrifice of the ex¬ 
change and of the Queen are, for certain reasons, to be treated 
at length in the two following chapters. 



THE EXCHANGE SACRIFICE 


All chess units have, in the language of the stock exchange, 
two prices, the par value and the quoted rate. The par value 
represents the absolute, the price from day to day the relative 
values. 

The absolute value forms the basis on which exchanges are 
made; the relative value is the decisive factor for positional 
play, for combinations and especially for sacrifices. The sim¬ 
pler the position, the more the absolute value carries weight. 
The more complicated the position, the more does the relative 
value gain in importance. In the original position, the abso¬ 
lute value practically counts alone, the relative value only 
arises in the course of the game. The lead is given by the ab¬ 
solute value, for it is enduring as against the relative value, 
which is variable and transient. The permanent value ex¬ 
presses in an unequivocal manner the comparative power of 
the various units. 

If, however, we examine the scale of absolute values, we 
find an extraordinary circumstance: there is one value which 
is determined with mathematical exactitude, but which, in 
chess can never be realized from the point of view of ma¬ 
terial. And that is the “Exchange.” 

We know that Knight and Bishop, Queen and two Rooks, 
two Rooks and three pieces, are equivalent; and further, that 
three sound Pawns are approximately equal to a piece. 

In normal circumstances, all exchanges of units are made on 
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this basis. For the “exchange” and the diEEerence in value be¬ 
tween a Rook and a minor piece, we have no absolute equiva¬ 
lent. As two Rooks are equal to three minor pieces and a 
minor piece equals three good Pawns, the Rook should be 
exactly equal to a minor piece and a half, or to one minor 
piece and a Pawn and a half. But there are no half-pieces or 
half-Pawns. There can never be an exact quid pro quo in this 
case: the counter-value must always be either bigger or 
smaller. You either “win” or “lose” the “exchange.” 

It follows that an exactly even transaction will only be pos¬ 
sible in certain circumstances and will arise on the basis of the 
practically unlimited scale of relative values. 

One consequence of this peculiarity of the “exchange” is that 
in capturing two minor pieces for a Rook and two Pawns or 
a Queen for a Rook, minor piece and Pawns, there can also 
be no exact quid pro quo. In the first case, a Rook and one and 
a half Pawns are required; in the second, a Rook, minor piece 
and one and a half Pawns. Thus these exchanges are also de¬ 
pendent on specific positional and combinative factors. 

The generally accepted standpoint, which also obtains in 
this book, is that any voluntary loss in material counts as a 
sacrifice. We must therefore speak of a sacrifice of the “ex¬ 
change” where a Rook is given up for a minor piece and a 
Pawn. But the formula “gives up the ‘exchange’ for two 
Pawns” is incorrect; it should be “wins two Pawns for the ‘ex¬ 
change.’ ” 

As to type, the sacrifice of the exchange can serve any pur¬ 
pose we have discussed previously. It can be a sacrifice for 
development, or an obstructive, or King’s Field sacrifice, etc. 
In the main, it will strive for an improvement in the position 
of the minor pieces and must be considered in that case a 
special kind of sacrifice. The following examples will supply 
more detailed data. 
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Example 33 


Ruy Lopez 
Teplitz-Schonau, 1922 


WHITE 

BLACK 

WHITE 

BLACK 

Dr. K. Treybal 

R. Spielmann 

Dr. K. Treybal 

R. Spielmann 

1 P-K4 

P-K4 

7 B-N3 

P-Q4 

2 N-KB3 

N-QB3 

8 PxP 

B-K3 

3 B-N5 

P-QR3 

9 P-B3 

B-K2 

4 B-R4 

N-B3 

10 B-K3 

0-0 

5 0-0 

NxP 

11 QN-Q2 

P-B4 

6 P-Q4 

P-QN4 

12 NxN 



Leads to very sharp play. 12 PxP e.p. is also good, but 12 
N-Q4 is probably best. 

12 BPxN 13 N-Q4 NxN 

14 PxN 



White now has the familiar pressure on the open Queen 
Bishop file against Black’s backward Pawn. But his prospects 
are problematical. He lacks the minor piece best suited for oc¬ 
cupying QB5: a Knight. The Queen Bishop cannot reach QB5 
in any foreseeable time. 
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P-QR4! 15 P-QR4 
16 P-B4 

White threatened 17 P-KN4. 

17 PxP 

The beginning of an ingenious, but not wholly unobjection¬ 
able, enterprise against Black’s center. 

17 PxP 18 P-N4 P-R5! 

Winning an important tempo. The Bishop must give way, as 
19 P-B5, PxB is in Black’s favor. 

19 B-R2 BxP 

Objectively, 19 . . . P-N3, threatening . . . P-N5-N6, may 
have been even better. But I hoped that my opponent would 
play for the win of the exchange—and my expectations were 
fulfilled. 

20 BxPch K-Rll 



21 P-K6? 

White plays as I anticipated. A better way of preventing the 
loss of a piece is 21 B-B6I In that case, I intended to continue 
with 21 . . . Q-Bl; 22 B-N7 (22 Q-B2 is unfavorable because 
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of 22 . . . B-B6! when White must give up the exchange, but 
is still exposed to a strong attack), QxB; 23 QxB, P-N5 and 
estimated that my mobile majority on the Queen-side would 
outweigh the as yet immobile hostile center—which is probably 
correct 

The text move affords Black an opportunity for a decisive 
sacrifice of the exchange. 

21 BxP 

There was another winning line, namely the simple 
21 . . . QxB; 22 QxB, B-B4! (not 22 . . . Q-KB4?, which favors 
White: 23 QxQ, BxQ; 24 QB-Bl etc.) and White loses the King 
Pawn without any compensation, which is aU the more unpleas¬ 
ant as after 23 QB-Bl, QxKP, the loss of White’s Queen is al¬ 
ready threatened by 24 . . . B-N4I Against passive waiting 
moves on White’s part. Black even has time for . . . R-R3 and 
. . . RxKP. 

The move in the text is certainly no weaker, but it is more 
in accordance with my style. Black keeps Bishop and Pawn 
against Rook, but incidentally he has the two Bishops—a most 
weighty consideration. 

The principle that two Bishops and a Rook are as strong as 
two Rooks and a Knight has already been established by Dr. 
Tarrasch. This principle can be extended to cases where an in¬ 
active Bishop is on the side of the Rooks. Such a situation ob¬ 
tains here, where White’s Bishop at K3 is seriously obstructed 
by his own Pawns at Q4 and KB4. To this have to be added 
advantages in the Pawn position: Black not only has an extra 
Pawn, but also a passed Pawn at K5 and a menacing majority 
on the Queen-side. If we also consider that White’s King posi¬ 
tion is torn up and that the two Bishops are particularly fitted 
both to initiate attacks and to support advancing Pawns, it 
follows that the text move offers quite a number of important 
advantages. 
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fJevertheless, I do not maintain that this course is better 
than the straight path, which consisted in the guileless capture 
at Q4. It is a matter of taste. 

Finally, I must remark that this game is intended less to pre¬ 
sent a “brilliant combination” than to illustrate the relative 
values of two Rooks and a weak minor piece against Rook, two 
Bishops and a strong Pawn. We shall see that the side which 
is superior in material, is quite helpless. 

22 BxR RxB 23 Q-B2 B-B5I 

In order to reply to 24 QxKP with 24 . . • B-Q4 followed 
by 25 . . . Q-N5ch. 


24 

R-B2 

B-Q6 

27 

R-N2 

Q-N2 

25 

Q-Q2 

P-N5 

28 

P-B5 

P-R6 

26 

K-Rl 

P-N6! 

29 

P-B6 

BxP 




30 

RxRP 

RxR 


As a rule it is very dangerous for the materially weaker side 
to exchange the remaining Rook. But when in possession of 
two Bishops, the transaction becomes much more plausible. 
Here the question no longer really matters, as Black obtains a 
far-advanced passed Pawn on the Queen-side. This points to 
a quick decision. 

31 PxR B-B7I 
Threatens . . . P-N7 etc. 

32 R-Nl Q-Bl 33 P-QR4 

33 Q-Bl is met by 33 . . . Q-B6! 

33 Q-KB4 

Black menaces the White King and at the same time prepares 
the advance of the Knight Pawn. The immediate 33 . .. P-N7? 
is answered by 34 Q-N4! 
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34 P-R5 Q-B6ch 35 R-N2 P-R4 

Creating a loophole for his own King and also menacing 
. . . P-R5-R6. If White tries 36 P-R6, the Pawn goes lost by 
36 .. . Q-B8ch etc. 

36 K-Nl P-N7! 

White resigns, for if 37 QxB, QxBch followed by 
38 .. • Q-B8ch etc. 


From the foregoing game, we can draw the following 
conclusions: 

If a player, after sacrificing the exchange, remains with Rook, 
two Bishops and a sound extra Pawn against two Rooks and 
minor piece, and the position is otherwise approximately even, 
then his material disadvantage, which can only be expressed 
theoretically and amounts to half a Pawn, becomes a trifling 
matter. 

The material minus is balanced by the dynamic plus, so that 
the chances are fairly evenly distributed. Obviously the two 
Bishops cannot be counted as an asset where the adversary has 
them too. 

As the sacrificing side remains with at least three pieces 
(Rook and two Bishops), the opponent must have at least two 
Rooks and a minor piece. It is this latter piece which tips the 
scale. It well-posted, it will achieve the minimum goal of get¬ 
ting itself exchanged for one of the Bishops, whereupon the 
dynamic advantage will disappear. In this connection, the like¬ 
lihood of exchange is greater when the opposing minor piece 
is a Bishop rather than a Knight. 

Another controlling factor is the extra Pawn, for the pros¬ 
pects of either player vary in proportion to this Pawn’s strength 
or weakness. 

The state of the files also plays a role here. If only one line 
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is open for the Rooks, the opposing Bishops are generally in 
a position to permanently prevent the Rooks from penetrating 
into the other player’s position. Where there are several open 
files available, one has to reckon with unusually effective play 
by the Rooks. In this latter case, then—unless there is some spe¬ 
cial incentive—the sacrifice of the exchange is better avoided. 

On the other hand, this sacrifice can be undertaken without 
a qualm in restricted or locked positions, for the Rooks are un¬ 
wieldy in such situations. The risk will not be great even with¬ 
out the two Bishops and the extra Pawn: the required dynamic 
advantage arises out of the decreased usefulness of the Rooks. 
Where the sacrifice is combined with positional advantages— 
weakness, for example, in the hostile Pawn formation—or with 
prospects of attack, it will always have to be assessed favorably. 

The sacrifice of the exchange for two Bishops and a Pawn is 
often useful for defensive purposes. But I must refrain from 
doing more than to point to a model game: Maroczy- 
Rubinstein, Carlsbad, 1907. 

The student should not shrink from these rather numerous 
stipulations. With a little practice, he will soon be able to grasp 
all these circumstances instinctively as and when they arise. He 
will acquire what in chess parlance is termed sound positional 
judgment. 

Example 34 

King’s Gambit Declined 
Carlsbad, 1923 

WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 

R. Spielmann Dr. S. Tarrasch R. Spielmann Dr. S. Tarrasch 

1 P-K4 P-K4 3 N-KB3 P-Q3 

2 P-KB4 B-B4 4 P-B3 B-KN5 

[To counteract the effect of this pin. White now has recourse 
to a line originated by Marshall.] 
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5 PxP PxP 7 Q-B2 N-QB3 

6 Q-R4ch B-Q2 8 P-QN4 B-Q3 

Necessary, else 9 P-N5 wins the King Pawn. 

9 B-B4 N-B3 11 0-0 N-N3 

10 P-Q3 N-K2 12 B-K3 

12 P-QR4I is stronger than the text, which permits Black to 
obtain counterplay. 

12 .... P-N4! 14 P-QR3I PxP 

13 B-N3 P-QR4 15 BPxP 



15 0-0 

Black’s Queen-side advance has succeeded in forcing 
15 BPxP with a consequent weakening of White’s center. But 
more could not be achieved. The gain of a Pawn by 
15 . . . BxP? is refuted by 16 N-N5!, 0-0; 17 NxBP, RxN; 
18 BxRch, KxB; 19 Q-N3ch and 20 QxB. 

16 N-B3 P-B3 17 P-R3 Q-K2 

18 N-K2 B-Nl 

He intends to exchange Bishops after . . . B-R2 in the hop© 
of establishing a Knight at KB5. The procedure is somewhat 
labored. The immediate 18 . . . N-R4 is simpler. 
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19 

K-R2 

B-R2 

22 

KN-Q4 

Q-Q3 

20 

B-N5 

P-R3 

23 

N-B5 

BxN 

21 

BxN 

QxB 

24 

RxB 

N-B5 




25 

R-KBl 




Up to this point Black has defended himself ably and picked 
up some positional advantages in the process. He has the better 
Pawn formation, as White’s Pawns at QR3 and Q3 are back¬ 
ward and may become weak. As against this, White has built 
up strong pressure on the King Bishop file, which circumstance 
the second player seems to underestimate. 

25 P-N3? 

It would be better to decline White’s offer of the exchange 
implied by 25 R-KBl. For this purpose there is no alternative 
but to play 25 . . . N-K3! If then 26 Q-R2 (threatening 
27 RxBP and 28 BxN), Black plays 26 . . . QR-Kl, threatening 
on his part to free himself with 27 . . . P-B3 and 28 . . . K-Rl, 
followed by an attack on White’s Pawn weaknesses. 

The text move “wins” the exchange at the cost of enabling 
White’s attack, hitherto directed only against KB7, to spread 
over the whole King-side. 

26 R/BlxN KPxR 27 P-K51 Q-K2 

28 R-B6! 
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The powerful establishment of the Rook on this square is the 
point of the sacrifice. There are now many threats, above all 

29 P-Q4 and only then capture at KN6 by Rook or Queen. 

If Black plays 28 . . . QxKP there follows 29 RxPch, K-R2; 

30 P-Q4, after which 30 ... QxN is forced. True, Black remains 
with two Rooks for the Queen, but his King-side is so critically 
weakened that successful defense is, in the long run, impossible. 
Yet this would be better than the defense which Black actually 
selects. 


28 K-N2 

If 28 . . . K-Rl; 29 Q-B3 looks very strong in view of the 
threat of 30 P-K6 etc. But Black replies 30 . . . K-R2, leaving 
White’s Queen rather ineffectual at QB3. 

Hence 28 . . . K-Rl is best answered in the manner of 
the text. 

29 P-Q4 BxP 

Despair. Of course. White cannot capture the Bishop at once 
because of 30 . . . QxKP, whereby he regains the piece under 
favorable conditions. But White has a different method, which 
is decisive. 

However, Black’s position is untenable in any event. Thus 
29 . .. QR-Ql is answered simply by 30 Q-K4. White first 
confiscates the King Bishop Pawn and then storms the King’s 
position with P-KR4 etc. 

30 BxP! BxP? 

He should play 30 . . . RxB; 31 QxPch, K-BI—though Black 
still has a lost game after 32 NxB, RxR; 33 PxR, Q-KB2; 
34 QxPch, K-KI; 35 QxP (if 35 .. . RxP?; 36 Q-N8ch etc.). 

But after the text move, there is a mate in two. 


31 QxPch Resigns 
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In this instance, the sacrifice of the exchange considerably 
enhanced the eflBcacy of all of White’s pieces—above all assur¬ 
ing a commanding position for his remaining Rook. This is 
typical of the exchange sacrifice, and similar cases occur fre¬ 
quently. One more reason why a separate chapter is devoted 
to this type of sacrifice. 


Example 35 



Caro-Kann Defense 



Munich, 1909 


WHITE 

BLACK 

WHITE 

BLACK 


Dr. S. 


Dr. S. 

R. Spielmann 

Tartakover 

R. Spielmann 

Tartakover 

1 P-K4 

P-QB3 

3 N-QB3 

PxP 

2 P-Q4 

P-Q4 

4 NxP 

5 N-N3 

N-B3 


The treatment initiated by the text move was subsequently 
adopted by Alekhine. 

5 P-K4 6 N-B3 

With the move in the text. White obtains a noticeable lead 
in development. 

6 PxP 7 NxP B-QB4 

8 B-K3 

Only much later did I realize that this is not the right con¬ 
tinuation. White must play 8 Q-K2ch! and if 8 . . . Q-K2; 
9 QxQch followed by 10 N/Q4-B5-or if 8 . . . B-K2; 9 B-K3 
and 10 0-0-0—with advantage to White in either case. 

8 Q-N3 9 Q-K2 

By indirectly guarding both QN2 and Q4, this move makes 
Queen-side castling possible. 
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9 .... 0-0 10 0-0-0 N-Q4? 

A serious infraction of the rules of development. After 
10 . . . R-Kl; 11 Q-Q2, B-KN5; 12 P-KB3 (sounder is 
12 B-K2), B-K3; 13 B-KN5, BxN; 14 QxB, QN-Q2 Black has 
the better game. 

11 Q-R5 N-B3 

Nor can the damage be repaired by either 11 .. . N-Q2 
(with a view to . . . QN-B3) or 11 . . . NxB. Because of the 
strong position of the White Queen, which was enabled to 
reach the King-side by the ill-advised 10 . . . N-Q4?, Black’s 
King’s Field remains in grave danger. 

12 Q-R4 B-KN5 



Black’s last move was well thought out. 

If White replies 13 B-K2, Black’s answer is 13 . . . BxB and 
the White King Bishop, which is important for the attack, is 
eliminated; if the threatened Rook moves. Black has gained the 
necessary tempo for developing his Queen Knight; finally, if 
13 P-KB3, the chief point of Black’s last move becomes mani¬ 
fest: he plays 13 . . . B-K3, and, as the White Bishop on K3 
is no longer guarded, the otherwise strong 14 N/N3-B5 is re¬ 
futed by 14 . . . BxN/B4 etc. 
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But, however fine Tartakover’s idea is, the damage wrought 
by 10 ... N-Q4? cannot be undone. White’s reply cuts across 
the second player’s calculations. 

13 B-Q3! BxB 14 BxB 

We have here a full sacrifice of the exchange, with the single- 
minded idea of promoting White’s development. White has no 
material compensation, though he does have the two Bishops. 
Besides, almost all his forces point menacingly to the Black 
King. 

The acceptance of the exchange sacrifice was virtually com¬ 
pulsory, as 13 B-Q3! threatened 14 BxPch; and the loss of time 
involved in retreating 13 .. . B-K3 would be even less bearable 
than acceptance of the offer. 

14 QN-Q2 15 N/N3-B5 N-K4? 

This further mistake by Black leads to his immediate down¬ 
fall. Essential was 15 . . . K-Bl, when White can continue the 
attack by 16 P-KN4, P-KN3; 17 P-N5, N-KNl; 18 B-Nl threat¬ 
ening R-N3-R3. 

The text move is an additional instance of the observation 
that after a sacrifice, the defender’s power of resistance declines 
not only objectively, but subjectively as well. 

16 NxNP! 

A mating sacrifice which cannot be accepted: 16 . . . KxN; 
17 Q-N5ch, N-N3; 18 N-B5ch, K-Nl; 19 QxN with unavoidable 
mate. 

The refusal, however, also leads to a hopeless game. Black 
loses only a Pawn, but one that is of greater value than a piece! 

16 Q-Ql 17 N/N7-B5 

This position deserves examination. 

In a material sense, the same kind of position arose in the 
preceding game (Example 34). But the Pawns play a different 
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role here. What counts here is not the extra White Pawn, but 
the missing Black Pawn! 

So we can recognize a positive and negative significance in 
Pawn formations. It would lead us too far afield to go into this 
question more thoroughly. Generally speaking, it can be stated 
that in those positions where the active cooperation of the 
Pawns is required, the material aspect (the extra Pawn) ac¬ 
quires added importance. Where it is a case of creating a weak¬ 
ness in the enemy camp by the elimination of one of his Pawns, 
the question of material gain (win of a Pawn) is a secondary 
consideration. 

Applied to the present position, this proposition can be stated 
specifically: the gain of the King Knight Pawn was in itself un¬ 
important. What mattered was the resulting weakness in Black’s 
position—a weakness that was worth producing even at the cost 
of a sacrifice. 

17 .... N-N3 

18 Q-R6 N-Kl 

19 N-B3! BxBch 

Mate in two follows. 

So much for the sacrifice of the exchange. 

A sacrifice in value of a different kind is that of two minor 


20 PxB Q-B3 

21 N-N5 Q-Rl 

22 N-K7ch Resigns 
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pieces for a Rook, or for a Rook and Pawn. We have seen an 
instance of this (Example 13) in the chapter on obstructive 
sacrifices. The broad general rules for this type of sacrifice have 
been set forth in the previous chapter. 

This sacrifice is of the same size as that of the exchange sac¬ 
rifice: one and a half Pawns. The object is, naturally, to obtain 
suddenly increased action by the Rooks or at least one Rook. 

In the middle game, this maneuver will generally assist in a 
King-side attack. In the endgame, it tends more often to help 
in the capture of enemy Pawns or in escorting one’s own passed 
Pawns. 

The sacrifice will be particularly effective if the two minor 
pieces are left, without the assistance of a Rook. If the two 
minor pieces are Bishops, the sacrifice will only be possible in 
exceptional cases. Against Bishop and Knight, or against two 
Knights, the sacrifice will nearly always succeed. 

One brief example from my literary practice may prove illu¬ 
minating. In revising Collijn’s Larobok i Schack in Stockholm 
in 1919, I came across the following variation in an old text¬ 
book: 



WHITE 

BLACK 


WHITE 

BLACK 

1 

P-K4 

P-K4 

11 

PxB 

PxP 

2 

N-KB3 

N-QB3 

12 

PxP 

QxBP 

3 

B-B4 

B-B4 

13 

N-Q2 

Q-R6 

4 

0-0 

P-Q3 

14 

Q-B8 

N-B3 

5 

P-B3 

B-KN5 

15 

QxR 

N-KN5 

6 

P-Q4 

PxP 

16 

QxPch 

N-K2 

7 

Q-N3 

Q-Q2 

17 

N-B3 

QxN 

8 

BxPch 

QxB 

18 

B-K3 

NxB 

9 

QxP 

K-Q2 

19 

Q-N3 

QxQch 

10 

QxR 

BxN 

20 

RPxQ 

NxR 




21 

KxN 



[See diagram on page 185.] 
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This position, the evolution of which will not be discussed 
here, was given as in Black’s favor. I am, however, of a differ¬ 
ent opinion and in the Lardbok I appraised the position as 
being in White’s favor. Why? The Black King Book Pawn is 
isolated and will have to be looked after permanently, thus 
throwing the second player on the defensive. This sufiBces to 
make the Book most effective and to counterbalance the slight 
material odds (half a Pawn). 

Such is my conviction, though other masters may not share 
my views. There are things in chess which cannot be proved 
by single examples and which can only be assessed on the basis 
of many years’ experience. An exhaustive analysis of the exam¬ 
ple given, would therefore be neither desirable nor convincing. 
I only give it as an illustration of my way of thinking. 



THE QUEEN SACRIFICE 


The real sacrifice of the Queen is always a partial sacrifice. 
The loss of the Queen is offset largely by other material—but 
not in full. The compensation is usually a Rook and a minor 
piece and, perhaps, a Pawn. If two Pawns are obtained, the 
term “sacrifice” is not applicable; the correct terminology, in 
that case, is: “wins Rook, minor piece and two Pawns for the 
Queen.” 

According to our scale of values, the material sacrificed usu¬ 
ally amounts to a Pawn and a half, which in this respect is 
equivalent to the sacrifice of the exchange. 

Without wishing to rebel against a good old custom, I do 
think that it would be desirable to give all such sacrifices a 
common name where the size can only be expressed in mathe¬ 
matical terms as it amounts to half a piece or half a Pawn. 
A suitable term would be “sacrificing the exchange,” which is 
already current in the case of giving up a Rook for a minor 
piece. 

As this is only a suggestion, I shall refrain from making more 
definite proposals concerning the differentiation between the 
various sacrifices in value. 

As all that matters from a general point of view has been 
said, we can pass on to our illustrations. 
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Example 36 

King’s Gambit Declined 
(in eflEect) 

Vienna, 1907 

WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 

R. Spielmann G. Maroczy R. Spielmann G. Maroczy 

1 P-K4 P-K4 4 P-Q3 N-KB3 

2 N-QB3 B-B4 5 P-B4 B-KN5 

3 B-B4 P-Q3 6 N-B3 N-B3 

7 N-QR4 N-Q2 

Black’s treatment of the defense is similar to Schlechter’s in 
Example 2. But the line of play favors White. 

8 NxB PxN 9 0-0 PxP 

10 BxP 



10 N/B3-K4? 


The second player’s position was not exactly inviting, but 
with 10 . . . 0-0 and possibly . . . B-K3 later on, it was still 
tenable. The text move permits a very strong Queen sacrifice. 

10 . . . N/Q2-K4? is also answered by the Queen sacrifice, 
with the possible continuation 11 NxN!, Q-Q5ch; 12 K-Rl, BxQ; 
13 BxPch—after which Black’s King has to move to B1 with 
even better prospects for White than in the actual play. 
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11 NxN! BxQ 

Or 11 . . . NxN; 12 BxN!, BxQ; 13 BxNPI etc. 

12 NxP Q-B3 

The Queen makes for the open. At K2 she is worse off, and 
is exposed to attacks by hostile minor pieces. 

13 QRxB R-KBl 14 BxP QxP 

Let us examine the sacrifice. White has only two Bishops and 
a Pawn for the Queen. From a dogmatic point of view, the 
sacrifice amounts to only two Pawns, according to our scale of 
values. As a practical proposition, the sacrifice is considerably 
bigger. Tbe calculation that the Queen equals three minor 
pieces is doubtless correct, but the conversion of one of the 
minor pieces into three Pawns is only valid under certain reser¬ 
vations and, ceteris paribus, the Pawns will fulfill their task only 
with diflBculty. In a contest against the Queen they are almost 
valueless. The power concentrated in the Queen, namely that 
of two minor pieces and three Pawns, can be unleashed with 
incomparably greater rapidity. 

We see here the immense advantage of centralized power 
as against scattered forces. This advantage already obtains in 
the struggle of minor pieces against Pawns; as between major 
pieces and Pawns, this factor is generally decisive. 
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In certain circumstances this state of a£Fairs may be reversed, 
namely, when the sacrificing side has the attack and one of the 
compensating Pawns can intervene directly—say a passed Pawn 
which advances menacingly, or a well-advanced Pawn giving 
its own aggressively posted pieces strong support. Such an ex¬ 
ceptional case arises here. 

15 R-B2? 

This is in contradiction to the foregoing discussion, and is 
a mistake which helps the adversary to his feet. 

Had I possessed, in those days, the experience which I have 
today, the theoretically correct move 15 P-K5! (immediate utili¬ 
zation of the compensating Pawn!) would not have escaped me. 
Even a superficial examination shows that White’s attack gains 
enormously in strength thereby and will no doubt become irre¬ 
sistible. Above all there threatens 16 P-K6, N-B3; 17 N-Q6ch, 
K-K2; 18 N-B5ch, K-Kl; 19 NxPch, K-K2; 20 N-B5ch, K-Kl; 
21 B-N5chl, QxB; 22 N-Q6ch and 23 NxQ etc. There are, be¬ 
sides, many other threats which the attentive reader can easily 
find for himself. 

After the faulty move in the text. White gradually drifts into 
an inferior position and should lose. But Black also plays weakly 
and gets a lost game, escaping with a draw after a further mis¬ 
take by White. This part of the game has no inner relation to 
the Queen sacrifice and is of no importance for our purpose. 


15 


N-B3 

22 

R/Q3-Q2 

Q-N5 

16 

B-K5 

Q-N3 

23 

P-QR3 

QxP 

17 

N-Q6ch 

K-Q2 

24 

PxP 

Q-K6ch 

18 

P-Q4 

N-N5 

25 

K-Rl 

NxB? 

19 

KR-Q2 

Q-N5 

26 

N-B5dis ch 

QxR 

20 

P-B3 

QxP 

27 

RxQch 

K-B2 

21 

R-Q3 

Q-N7 

28 

B-Q5 

QR-Ql? 


He should play 28 . . . P-KN3I 
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29 

P-R3 

R-Q2 

35 

R-N6 

R-B3 

30 

N-Q4 

R-B8ch 

36 

RxPch 

K-N2 

31 

K-R2 

P-QR3 

37 

R-N6ch 

K-R2 

32 

R-N2 

N-B3 

38 

P-K5 

R-R3 

33 

N-K6ch 

K-Bl 

39 

R-Q6! 

R-K2 

34 

BxN 

PxB 

40 

N-Q4? 


40 

1 N-Q8! wins 

for White. 




40 


K-N2! 

43 

NxR 

PxN 

41 

P-B6ch 

K-B2 

44 

RxP 

R-K2 

42 

N-B5 

RxP 


Drawn 



Example 37 


Kings Gambit 
Gothenburg, 1920 


WHITE 

BLACK 

WHITE 

BLACK 

R. Spielmann 

J. Moller 

R. Spielmann 

J. Moller 

1 P-K4 

P-K4 

4 P-B3 

N-B3 

2 P-KB4 

PxP 

5 P-Q4 

P-Q4 

3 Q-B3 

N-QB3 

6 P-K5 

7 B-N5 

N-K5 


An attempt to avoid theoretically known paths, as the usual 
continuation 7 BxP, B-K2 followed by 8 ... 0-0 and 9 ... P-B3 
favors Black. 

7 Q-R5ch 

Black takes up the challenge; he can also continue his devel¬ 
opment with 7 . . . B-K2 etc. 

8 K-Bl P-N4 


The second player now threatens to win with 9 . . . B-KN5. 
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This is more dangerous than the immediate 8 . . . N-N6ch; 
9 PxN, QxR; 10 PxP, after which White has fine attacking 
chances for the lost exchange. In playing 7 B-N5,1 had counted 
principally on this variation. 

The text move sets the first player new problems. 9 P-KN3 
is not feasible because of 9 . . . PxP; 10 PxP, QxRI followed 
by . . . NxPch etc. Other defensive moves, such as 9 Q-K2, 
yield up the attack to the opponent, which, in this position, is 
fatal for White. The following surprising sacrifice of the Queen 
is the only continuation which promises success. 



9 N-Q2! B-KN5 

“Wins” the Queen. Black can decline the offer with 
9 . . . B-KB4. Then follows 10 B-Q3 and the dangerous Knight 
is eliminated. It is a moot point whether White can remain un¬ 
troubled in the face of the loss of the exchange after 10 B-Q3, 
N-N6ch; llPxN, BxBch; 12 QxB, QxR; 13 PxP, PxP followed 
by . . . 0-0-0 etc. 

At all events. Black should select this line of play, but the 
capture of the Queen is tempting, all the more so since Black 
already has an extra Pawn. 

10 NxN BxQ 12 N-B6ch K-Ql 

11 NxB Q-R3 13 P-KR41 
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The point. Black certainly has the Queen for only Knight 
and Bishop, but the move in the text completely shatters his 
Pawn formation, so that he cannot avoid the loss of several 
Pawns. In the sequel. Black’s pieces become completely inse¬ 
cure, while White’s forces gain proportionately in efiBciency. 
White’s pieces will find points of attack and act in concert; not 
so the Black forces. White’s King is safe. Black’s King will only 
find a refuge by means of elaborate maneuvers. 

Finally, the Black Queen, thanks to the inflexible firmness of 
White’s Pawn formation, will not find a worthy occupation for 
a long time to come and will have to be thankful to escape un¬ 
scathed from the attentions of her tormentors, the White minor 
pieces. 

On these grounds I decided to sacrifice. As the sequel shows, 
this appraisal was correct. In accordance with the points cited 
above. White retains excellent attacking chances, while Black 
does not succeed in evolving a useful plan. The fact that a sac¬ 
rifice frequently causes planlessness and confusion in the oppo¬ 
nent’s game, is confirmed in this instance also. 



13 B-K2 


The alternative is 13 . . . N-K2, in order to preserve the 
center Pawn. But then too, Black’s position is one of great dif- 
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ficulty, as White can for example play 14 B-Q3, putting Black’s 
Queen in a position of serious jeopardy. 

In such positions, analysis is impracticable because of the 
wide ramification of possibilities: examination leads into too 
many byways. This enhances the attacker’s prospects in over- 
the-board play, as he can always reckon with the probability 
that his adversary will not consistently hit on the strongest 
move. 

14 NxNP Q-N3 15 NxQP BxN 

16 PxB Q-B7? 

The Queen is badly placed here and is in danger of being 
trapped. 16 . . . QxP is better, even though White then keeps 
the upper hand. He plays 17 NxKBP! (not 17 BxP, Q-B4, after 
which the threat of 18 . . . N-K2 is troublesome). This also 
wins a tempo by the threat of 18 N-K6ch and has, in addition, 
the advantage that 17 . . . Q-B4 can be answered neatly by 
18 B-Q3. 

The spurned Pawn soon develops a very strong blockading 
effect. 

17 B-K2 N-K2 18 NxKBP 

With two Bishops and two strong compensating Pawns ready 
for instant action. White has almost attained material equality. 

18 P-QB4? 

Black is entirely undeveloped, with King and Queen very 
badly placed, and with bad Pawn weaknesses on the King-side. 
Further, he is threatened with a powerful hostile advance. The 
last thing Black should attempt, is opening up lines. Worse yet, 
the text move frees one of the most dangerous hostile Pawns. 

Consequently 18 . • . P-QB3, followed by 19 . . . K-B2, is 
in order. 


19 R-R3! PxP? 
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The decisive mistake. The Queen should retreat, preferably to 
B4. Black’s game, however, is already very bad: 19 . . . Q-B4; 
20 R-B3, PxP; 21 PxP, R-QBl; 22 B-Q3, Q-N5; 23 N-K2 etc. 

20 R-Q3! 

And so Black’s Queen is trappedi 21 B-Ql is threatened, and 
the only flight possibility, 20 ... Q-R5, is refuted by 21 RxPch. 

20 ... K-Q2 22 NxQ PxP 

21 B-Ql QxRch 23 PxP 

With the advantage of two Bishops and a Pawn against a 
Rook and with the superior position as well. White now has 
an easily won game. 

23 QR-Ql 24 B-K2 N-B4 

25 B-B4 K-B2 

Hastens his downfall. 

26 R-Nl P-N3 27 P-K6 dis ch K-Bl 

28 N-K5 Resigns 

We can refrain from giving further illustrations. In the 
real Queen sacrifice, the minimum compensation which has to 
be looked for, should comprise two minor pieces and two 
Pawns. Where the quid pro quo is smaller, the sacriflce, if 
sound, is necessarily a sham sacrifice. Where the compensa¬ 
tion is bigger, say three minor pieces or two Rooks, the trans¬ 
action cannot be termed a sacrifice, but rather a favorable 
exchange or even a gain of material. 

Not unlike the sacrifice of the exchange, the Queen sacrifice 
has its own characteristics, based on material circumstances, 
and cannot be classified as a matter of course with other types. 

The two examples given, show a certain similarity with the 
preventive sacrifice: in both cases, the sacrificial point lies 
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in the center; the opponent is prevented from castling; the 
King is held fast in the center; co-ordination between the 
Books is impeded and a decision sought before the hostile 
army can recover. A difference, and at the same time a typical 
feature of the Queen sacrifice, is the threatened position of 
the hostile Queen which, together with the King, is exposed 
to the gravest dangers. 

This concludes our review of the Queen sacrifice. 



Epilogue 


So ENDS THIS FIBST ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN THE SACRIFICES WHICH 
occur in practical play, to classify them and to provide them 
with their own nomenclature. How far I may have succeeded, 
is left to the judgment of my esteemed readers. It would 
please me were the critics to take up the subject and to sug¬ 
gest improvements. 

The demesne of the sacrifice belongs to the theory of chess 
and is subject to the same fate as any opening or ending. The 
theory of chess is the work of the whole chess community. 
Our theorists are in effect only chroniclers, who collect and 
give to posterity the ideas of their contemporaries. The indi¬ 
vidual is as a drop in the ocean. 

The present treatise, which discusses a hitherto overlooked 
chapter of general chess theory, will have to run the gauntlet 
of the views and suggestions of others, so that gradually, out 
of the first promptings, a definite structure may grow. I have 
emphasized on several occasions that this book only expounds 
my own subjective opinions. It will only be possible to draw 
objective conclusions from a great number of personal views. 

When writing this book, deeply immersed in my subject, I 
was constantly disturbed by new ideas, new lines of thought, 
so that it became a matter of difficulty to keep on my intended 
course. 

Unexplored territory is difficult to survey. I myself was 
frequently surprised at the result of my reflections. For in¬ 
stance, it went against my feelings, nurtured on accepted for¬ 
mulae, to accept unreservedly the conception of the sham 
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sacrifice, including the mating sacrifice as such. But there was 
nothing for it but to yield to logic. 

It has given me much trouble to find appropriate names for 
the various types of sacrifice. Some of them do not satisfy me 
even now, in spite of repeated attempts. The hardest was the 
preventive sacrifice. The name does not convey enough, but 
I could not find a better one. 

Originally I had intended to elucidate sacrifices from other 
angles. I wanted to speak of sound and unsound sacrifices, 
of sacrifices for attack and for defense, of strategical and tac¬ 
tical sacrifices, classical and modern sacrifices. But I had to 
admit to myself that this would have led too far and meant a 
book twice the size. Also the various categories, at times over¬ 
lapping, would only have made it more difficult to find one’s 
way; the intended systematizing would ultimately have led to 
chaos. 

A more detailed analysis of the subject may be in order at 
some future time. 

This concludes my treatment of the nature of the sacrifice 
and I now make way for the critics. 
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